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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE SPIRE OF the Marienkirche (St. Mary’s Church) in 
East Berlin is a symbol of Christian freedom because beneath 
it preaches the Evangelical Bishop of the Berlin-Brandenburg 
diocese: Karl Friedrich Otto Dibelius. Eighty years old, 
Bishop Dibelius is the spiritual leader of one of the few 
ecclesiastical territories which lies behind, athwart and 
beyond the Iron Curtain: Five million of his parishioners 
live in Soviet-dominated East Germany. 

The other morning there was an early telephone call 
informing us that Bishop Dibelius was in New York and 
holding a press conference at the Harvard Club, so we 
sent one of our less errant and peripatetic correspondents 
to attend. He reported that Bishop Dibelius was a man of 
middle height, rounded, in clerical garb, whose bearded 
face most ironically bore a striking resemblance to East 
Germany's Communist boss, Walter Ulbricht. 

Bishop Dibelius, at the end of a three-week tour of the 
United States, gave some interesting information on the 
struggle between Protestant Evangelical church and Com- 
munist state in East Germany, stressing throughout, how- 
ever, that he spoke as a bishop, not as a political figure. 
He believed, he said, that Protestants and Catholics in 
Germany had been brought together in a common struggle 
as the result of having suffered similar persecutions, and 
an exchange between their leaderships is now in force such 
as has not existed since the Reformation. Bishop Dibelius 
himself is the first Protestant bishop since the Reformation 
to visit the Pope. 





Of the Protestant attitude toward nuclear weapons, } 
said that all Christian churches had spoken against said 
weapons and that the “moral burden” of Hiroshima coy) 
never be forgotten. All churches, he declared, have agreg 
on the necessity for universal disarmament and control, by 
disarmament must be based on a realistic plan. The states 
men who succeed in establishing such a plan will go dov 
in history as great Christians. 

The Nazis removed Bishop Dibelius from his post | 
1933 because he spoke out in a sermon before member 
of the Government: “The dictatorship of the totalitariay 
states is incompatible with the will of God. For the sak 
of the Gospel we need a democratic state.” Bishop Dibeliu: 
message has remained fundamentally the same today, ani 
his courage and diplomacy in the pulpit have made hin 
a formidable defender of the Protestant church. 

Kupos: Theodore Draper’s sober and judicious analysiq « 
of the Congo crisis, “Ordeal of the UN,” published as 4 — 
New Leaper special supplement on November 7, has come 
in for high words of praise in many quarters. In this issue! 
we print two letters of commendation of which we ar | 
particularly proud (see “Dear Editor,’ page 21), ondgt 
from the dean of American journalism, Walter rig 
and the other from Harry Overstreet who, with his wil h 
Bonaro, is the author of a number of best-selling books” 
Overstreet’s intention to “Draperize” his friends and doubt¥" 
ing Thomases with copies of the Draper Congo supplemenina 
is well worth emulating. 
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SAIGON 
HE TELEPHONE rings. It is 
4:30 A.M. 
“Mister Tas, did | wake you up? 


orry. There’s a revolution going on 


pus analysi 
lished as 3 
7, has com” '** 
[n this issugere. 
ich we arf I jump out of my bed. In the Rue 
e 21), onfatinat, Saigon’s famous shopping 
T Lippman onter, empty now and somber in 
ith his wild <s 
ling ‘hell he half-light of daybreak, I see a 
and doubifoldier squatting behind the trees, a 
supplemenfmachine gun pointing ahead of him. 
split second later the rattling 
tarts, | suddenly realize that the 
huds | had heard in my half-sleep 
n hour before, and which I had 
aken for some faraway traffic noise, 
3 reality had another cause. 
6 §f The fighting continues and is soon 
8 Boncentrated around two points: the 
palace where President of the Viet- 
13 pamese Republic, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
14 ffs; and the building at the end of 
me Rue Catinat which houses the 
ational Assembly. 
lt is now full daylight and the Rue 
itinat is white with people, chat- 
19 WME gaily, looking thrilled and ex- 
19 pied, literally in a festive mood. The 
20 #ectacle is perhaps the most impres- 
ive plebiscite against the Govern- 
tent. The fighting goes on, then dies 


21 : : . : 
own, Diem, in his palace, sur- 
bunded by insurgent troops, is mani- 
stly negotiating. His capitulation is 
y) by The 


aut Gouentarily expected, but the hours 
ss and no news comes. Slowly but 


address oF 

| sowseaat tly a mood of discouragement 

nadisa $1, Gittles on the streets. Curious revolt! 
te radio, after announcing some 
mmMuniques issued by the revolu- 
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By Sal Tas 





Just returned from a long journey 
to the Far East, Sal Tas visited 
Korea, Japan and Vietnam, among 
others. This eyewitness article on 
the “revolt against the Mandarins” 
of Ngo Dinh Diem emphasizes the 
increasing autocracy and corrup- 
tion of Diem’s Government and 
how seriously it has compromised, 
the struggle against the Communist 
North. Sal Tas is a regular New 
LeapER contributor and the chief 
foreign correspondent for Het 
Parool, a leading Dutch newspaper 





tionary committee, has gone silent. 
No attempt at revolutionary propa- 
ganda is made. The telephones work 
and even the lines to the palace have 
not been cut. 

After several hours, Diem broad- 
casts a communique calling on all 
troops in the country to march on 
the capital. This is obviously Diem’s 
call for a counter-coup. On the river 
encircling the town, the gray boats 
of the Navy lie silent and motionless, 
an ominous symbol of neutrality. 
Nothing else happens that day. 

Saturday morning. Same 
Same sound of rattling machine guns. 
Again I jump out of bed. Same pic- 
ture of soldiers behind the trees, but 
this time they come from another 
regiment and they are wearing red 
ties. They are brought over by land- 
ing boats under the protection of the 


time. 


gray naval vessels that have at last 
gone into action to guard the land- 
ings of Diem’s troops. Slowly, like 
great reptiles, the naval ships cruise 
back and forth on the river to ward 


The abortive coup was a rebellion against an autocratic, corrupt and ineffective 


regime; its failure undermines Vietnamese democratic forces 


=I The Revolt in Vietnam 


off any efforts to disrupt the landing 
operation. But no effort is made. 

Two hours later the loyal troops 
have completely reconquered the 
town. The radio is in their hands, the 
telephone under their control. New 
negotiations start but this time it is 
Diem who demands capitulation— 
from the revolutionary committee. 
After three hours of wrangling he 
gets it. Again, Diem has proved him- 
self the most powerful personality in 
Vietnam. 

Once that Friday morning sur- 
prise was over, Diem began to nego- 
tiate—but only to ‘in time. Putting 
forward new demands, withdrawing 
concessions already made, he pro- 
longed the negotiations until he had 
stationed a 
troops around Saigon to be able to 
challenge the leaders of the coup. 
And those leaders, like simple boy 
scouts, let victory slip out of their 
hands. The radio now pours forth 
programs of military marches and 
Diem pep-talks, programs whose 
artificial gaiety completely contra- 
dicts the sullen mood of the people 
who once more fill the streets. 

The Government has asked the 
populace to put out flags, but after 
three hours no one has done so. In 
a communique the Government calls 
the insurgents Communists, but this 
is manifestly untrue and no one be- 


sufficient number of 


lieves it. For years anyone who criti- 
cized Diem’s Government was accused 
of being a Communist. The insur- 
gent leaders had issued a communi- 
que Friday morning which was a 





plainly anti-Communist declaration. 
They started the coup, they said, to 
liberate the country from a regime 
obviously incapable of successfully 


resisting Communism, a_ statement 
whose truth everyone can verify. For 
two years the Communists have been 
advancing in Vietnam and in the 
last six months this advance has been 
so accelerated in tempo and gathered 
so much momentum that responsible 
Vietnamese circles have become 
alarmed. 

The Government now controls only 
the big cities: insecurity begins only 
10 miles from Saigon. The Govern- 
ment is aware that the Viet-Congs— 
the Communist clandestine organiza- 
tion. sent and supported by the Viet 
Minh Communist state in the north 
—controls a number of villages and 
even collects taxes for the Viet Minh. 
The Vietnamese Army is certainly 
not inferior to the Viet Minh one. 
but is pewerless against underground 
The generals 
know that their weakness is political. 


political infiltration. 
not military. which is why a part 
of the Army on this Friday morning. 
November 11. has revolted against 


the Government's political leaders. 


HY THIS DETERIORATION? One 
gp observer gave me 
his opinion of why—from the Com- 
munist viewpoint. For some years 
after the Geneva Conference (which 
established the border between Com- 
munist Viet Minh and pro-Western 
Vietnam). 
Minh 


treaty. In the interim. two factions 


the Communists in Viet 
respected the Geneva peace 
developed in Viet Minh, one pro- 
under Ho Chi Minh. 
the other The 


group represented the younger. more 


Russian and 


pro-Chinese. latter 
dynamic and impatient elements in 
the Communist party. They resented 
the fact that the Geneva agreement 


gave Vietnam an opportunity to 
stabilize itself as a state and to make 


All their 


hopes of unifying the country under 


; ; 
the demarcation line firm. 


Communist aegis seemed to evapo- 


rate. But the failure of this year’s 


summit conference in Paris seems to 


have liberated them from the fetters 
imposed by the Geneva peace agree- 
ment. Since peaceful coexistence was 
now in doubt, the North could start 
attacking Vietnam as a preliminary 
to reconquest of the South, and so 
the Viet 

stepped up. 


Cong’s_ activities were 

This may well explain the intensi- 
fied Communist activity, but not its 
success. In the first years following 
Geneva. Diem consolidated his power 
and, though few people believed the 
state was viable, Diem created a state 
and gave it an administration. He 
was helped by a team of young. 
dedicated Vietnamese _ intellectuals 
who understood that consolidating 
Vietnam was the only way to save 
the entire peninsula’s future. Also, 
thanks to his uncompromising §atti- 
Dai and the French, 


Diem had won considerable prestige 


tude to Bao 
and popularity. 

But 
regime acquired a peculiar charac- 


after some years. Diem’s 
ter: From authoritarian rule, it be- 
came autocratic; from autocratic, it 
turned personal; and finally, from 
personal rule. it became family and 
even clan rule. Under the cloak of 
a more or less modernized adminis- 
tration. Diem’s regime became an 
old-fashioned Oriental government. 
nepotistic and despotic—or as they 
call it here: a Mandarin regime. 
Nepotism inevitably created corrup- 
tion, for in such Oriental despotisms 
the distinction between public and 
private funds no longer exists. For 
a long time people respected Diem 
but criticized his family, his clan 
and those around him. Hard-headed. 
not very gifted with psychological in- 
sight, but with tremendous will power 
and very much persuaded of his own 
indispensability, Diem refused to 
listen to the mounting criticism. All 
critics were persecuted and accused 
of being Communists, and the politi- 
cal police cracked down especially 
on the intellectuals. 

The Vietnamese, traditionally not 
very aggressive. submitted, but such 
submission to Diem’s political police 


only prepared them for subsequent 





submission to the Viet Cong’s te 





roristic bands. 

Obviously the Vietnames« Goven, 
ment had to take some authoritariay 
measures to resist Communist jy. 
filtration from the North and no on 
would blame it for that. But this py 
stringent obligations on members ¢ 
the Government to. restrict thow 
methods and not to use them fo 
personal gain. By not doing so, the 
not only compromised the Goven! 
ment, but the ideals of the entire re. 
sistance to Communism. As a result 
Diem ultimately estranged the entire 
elite; now virtually all the intelle. 
tuals are against him, and with them 
the bulk of the people. 

The situation in the countryside i 
much worse than in the cities, | 
received a report from an agricultural 
expert who had studied Communis 
infiltration tactics in the countryside! 
The report had impressed competen| 
observers in Saigon and had beey 
circulated at high diplomatic an 
political levels, but it had not reached 
Diem. Surrounded by people wh 
keep harsh truths from him, he never 
gets that kind of gloomy on-the-spst 


information. 


HE SUBSTANCE of the report is a 
pee Communists who work 
in the villages are very cautious in 
the first phase of their operation’ 


They talk about prices, i) 
working conditions, rent, etc., bit 
rarely about Communism. Where 


ever possible, they provoke a village 
council session which deals with 
their proposals, discusses them and 
eventually pronounces itself on them 
By respecting the ancient forms 0 
village democracy, the Communist 
Once they 
have conquered the region, howeve! 
they tighten their grip. The villagt 


council continues to function but i 


gain great sympathy. 


proposals, though discussed and @ 
cepted, are always completely Com 








munist. Sometimes the peasants ! 
volt, but terrorist actions, uncheck 
by the powerless regional police 
silence the anti-Communist opp! 


tion in the villages. 
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This Communist activity must be 
compared with Government _be- 
havior in the countryside. The Gov- 
ernment has a number of excellent 
projects, and land reform especially 
has been a success. However, these 
new projects are introduced to the 
villages, and even imposed on them, 
by Diem’s group, and in the coun- 
tryside Diem partisans are almost 
exclusively former landowners, so 
that the villagers see the reappear- 
ance of the ancient ruling class. Con- 
sequently, they have little confidence 
in the Government proposals. More- 
over, the Mandarins of the country- 
side, installed by the Saigon Man- 
not hesitate to defend 


This leads 


darins, do 
their personal interests. 
to further distrust. 

If this is the case with measures 
devised to help the farmers, it is 
much worse when the Government 
comes up with (inevitably unpopu- 
lar) measures dictated by the fight 
against Communism. For example. 
take the “Agro-villes.”” Diem had the 
idea, reasonable in itself, that one 
of the best ways to protect the coun- 
tryside against Communist infiltra- 
tion would be to regroup a number 
of dangerously exposed villages into 
alarger and stronger farm commun- 
ity where work could be done collec- 
tively and under Army protection. 

Strategically, the idea was sound, 
but these “Agro-villes” look suspi- 
tiously like Mao Tse-tung’s peasant 
communes. So long as they sympa- 
thized with the 
people accepted them, but like all 


Government, the 


Measures entailing sacrifices, the 
“Agro-villes” were increasingly re- 
sented as the people lost confidence 
The farmers’ 
forced the 


measures, 


in the Government. 


passive resistance then 


Government to sterner 
which increased the passive resis- 
lances, etc., until the usual vicious 
circle was exploited by Communist 


propagandists. 


REN 
the 


Americans, had a hand in the revolt. 


H CIRCLES HAVE hinted that 


(Americans, or at least some 


| found no proof of it. On the other 
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hand, it is obvious that some Ameri- 
cans sympathize with any effort to 
reform Diem’s regime. They have 
every reason to be worried by the 
actual situation, but the difficulty 
facing them is: How can they re- 
form the regime without breaking 
it? Diem resents any opposition. 
The 1959 elections were completely 
rigged and the resultant Parliament 
is completely subservient to Diem 
and political 
The only opposition member elected 
was evicted from the Parliament at 
Diem’s request, which really com- 


of no significance. 





NGO DIEM: 


A MANDARIN REGIME 


pleted the parody of parliamentarian- 
ism. (That member, the well-known 
and respected Dr. Phang, was at the 
head of the revolutionary committee 
of Friday.) 

Add to this the political police’s 
activities, the almost total control of 
even the 
member of the 
had to 


accept a Diem puppet as a member 


political parties by Diem 
Socialist 
Second 


party, a 
International, has 
of its executive committee—and you 
can see that there is not much chance 
of building a normal, healthy, vigor- 
ous opposition in Vietnam. People 
are much too cowed and they will be 
more cowed now that the coup has 
failed. 

The only hope remains with the 
Army. It is a power lever, essential 


for Diem’s politics and position, and 
for continuance of the Vietnamese 
state. The Army consists mainly of 
soldiers who have emigrated from 
the North, staunchly anti-Commun- 
ist, vigorous and excellent soldiers. 
Only a few days before the coup, 
they had rebuffed a surprise attack 
from some Viet Minh battalions on 
the northern plains. The military 
situation is far from hopeless and 
with U.S. aid and sound advice could 
quickly be restored to normal. Ob- 
viously, this is the first thing to be 
done. 

The second is to prevent Diem 
from wreaking vengeance on his op- 
ponents. The more he revenges him- 
self, the more the people will be 
embittered, and the more he will sap 
their resistance to the Communists, 
destroying those elements who rep- 
resent the last hope for a corrective. 
To have those elements and to pro- 
tect them—in short, to salvage the 





future—is almost as vital as restor- 
ing the military situation. I found, 
for example, some forceful person- 
alities in the trade union movement. 
Western trade unions would do well 
to keep their eyes on those men and 
to show their interest in them pub- 
licly. 

But the work can best be done by 
the U.S. military 


advisors who are in contact with them 


(Army generals. 


could easily explain how interested 
the West is in a stable, healthy Viet- 
nam, a popular regime, capable of 
moblizing all the people’s potential. 
Diem would no doubt resent such 
intervention, but it is necessary for 
the U.S. to that 
not willing to stand idly by while 


make clear it is 
others cause defeat in Vietnam. The 
prestige of the U.S. and the entire 
free world is involved in this point 
on the globe. 

Such a statement would also have 
a very effect on the Com- 
munists for it would signify that 
there is a limit set to their activities. 
If they pass that limit, that would 
provoke direct U.S. intervention that 


healthy 


might even lead to a second Korean 


War. 








France must avoid destroying itself either by war in 


Algeria or by giving up Algeria improperly 


FRANCE ON TRIAL 


By Francois Bondy 


Paris 
HE MILITARY TRIBUNAL in the 
Rue du Cherche—trying the so- 
called “Jeanson network”—has been 
through several tiring weeks for 
which its president was not prepared. 
In the very room where the famous 
miscarriage of justice took place in 
the Dreyfus case were gathered more 
than two dozen defendants who, un- 
like the patriotic Captain, are in no 
sense the victims of intrigue. They 
represent an “amalgam” of responsi- 
ble members of the Algerian National 
Liberation Front (FLN) which has 
declared war on and of 
Frenchmen who have in one way or 
another given their support to the 
FLN, including school 
teachers, actors and actresses. 

The chief defendant, a girls’ sec- 
ondary school master, Francis Jean- 
son, has evaded arrest. A few months 
ago he held a press conference “some- 
where” and Georges Arnaud, who 
reported it in Paris Presse, was ar- 


France, 


secondary 


rested and accused of “non-denuncia- 
> a crime with which no French 
journalist has probably ever been 
charged before. Jeanson also gave a 


tion,” 


provocative interview in which he 
declared himself completely in agree- 
ment with the shooting of two French 
soldiers taken prisoner by the FLN. 

From Brazil philosopher Jean-Paul 
Sartre declared, in a challenging let- 
ter to the tribunal, that the FLN is 
“the only true power of the French 
left wing” and that he was ready 





Francois Bonpy is the editor of the 
French monthly magazine, Preuves. 


at any time to “carry their suitcases” 
for them—a metaphor that could 
hardly have been more explosive in 
these days when suitcases containing 
bombs have been responsible for tear- 
ing non-combatants and children to 
pieces. No doubt Sartre will repeat 
these declarations on his return to 
Paris to force the state, which he 
has already declared to be “non- 
existent,” to take steps which will 
unmask its essentially “fascist” char- 
acter. This is the policy of the “great- 
est evil,” which he had pursued under 
the Fourth Republic, except that at 
that time he regarded the French Left 
as embodied in Stalin and not in the 
FLN. 

Most of the Frenchmen in the dock 
are not ideologists of terrorism, but 
have merely tried to express their 
disgust with the torture and murder 
in Algeria (of which they have heard 
reliable reports) by demonstrating 
their solidarity with the Algerians. 
Some were leading members of the 
Resistance movement, 
peachable reputations, who faced ex- 
treme danger for their convictions 
during World War II. What is lack- 
ing now, however, is the precondition 
of a common language. Between those 
Frenchmen for whom their country 
should represent a certain idea of 
humanity, and those for whom it 
constitutes certain assets which must 
be preserved at all costs, it is difficult 
to establish any mutual agreement. 
Only President de Gaulle has spoken 
about Algeria in a way which met 
with approval in both camps; of that 
joint approval only fragments now 


with unim- 


remain, of which both sices ar 
making use. 

The experienced lawyers 
defense—including some 
who are constantly being threatened 
with death and who remember that 
one of their colleagues was recently 
shot dead in his office by an “up. 
known” 


or the 
A igerians 


shown in 
the past that they know how to 
mobilize public opinion; and as they 


assailant—have 


are regularly expelled from Algeria, 
where most of the trials take place, 
this appeal to the public has often 
been their only remaining weapon. 
They have taken every opportunity 
of exposing this tribunal to ridicule 
—and have not found this difficult 

Of the dozens of prominent wit 
nesses called by the defense, only 
Paul Teitgen, the General Secretary 
in the Prefecture of Algiers until 
1957, appeared. He replied with a 
firm “Yes” when asked if there had 
been cases of torture and other ex- 
cesses which might explain the at- 
titude of the accused. Unlike the de- 
liberately provocative Sartre, Teitgen 
tried to convince, not merely to de: 
ride, the tribunal. Teitgen—a mem: 
ber of an Alsatian Catholic family 
which distinguished itself in the 
Resistance movement—spent years in 
German concentration camps during 
the war. 

At the trial Teitgen was a perfect 
picture of the responsible Govern: 
ment official, and his evidence was 
heard in an embarrassed silence. He 
declared that, on the basis of his own 
experience, while he could not ap- 
prove of what the accused had done, 
he could excuse it, and he suggested 
that those guilty of inflicting torture 
and worse should be brought to trial 
as well. When he spoke of the “war 
in Algeria” the trial president warned 
him not to use this inadmissible ex 
pression, since officially there wa 
no war in Algeria, only a_ large 
scale police activity against 4 band 
of criminals. To this Teitgen drily 
replied: “An expression which is 
good enough for the Head of State 
may surely be used by me as well,” 
and from that moment onward refer 
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ence was made to the “Algerian war.” 

The public prosecutor conceived 
the bad idea of trying to pick holes 
in Teitzen’s evidence, and said in 
his speech for the prosecution that 
Teitgen had surely had earlier op- 
portunities of reporting such excesses 
and doing something to stop them. 
But then one defense counsel read 
a letter that Teitgen had written in 
March 1957 to Robert Lacoste, the 
then Resident in Algeria, in which he 
had given full details of these ex- 
cesses, particularly of the disappear- 
ance of prisoners under military con- 
trol in the Villa Susini. He had also 
sent a report at the time to the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Human 
Rights. Lacoste had asked Teitgen to 
remain in office despite his scruples, 
but three months later Teitgen re- 
signed—and in these three years he 
had never attempted to reach the 
public and had kept to himself his 
bitter knowledge and the torments 
of his conscience with the utmost self- 
discipline. Involuntarily, the prosecu- 
tion brought all this to light for the 
first time. 


T WAS DURING the Jeanson network 
[i that the “affair of the mani- 
festo of the 121” erupted. These 121 
—in the interim the number has risen 
to something like 180—had declared 
their solidarity with French recruits 
who refuse to serve in Algeria and 
who avoid being called up (their 
numbers are small), an action that is 
no doubt punishable in every state. 
The signatures included those of the 
Sartre group and a number of young- 
ér talented writers, philosophers, 
critics, producers, actors and journal- 
ists, among them film producer 
Francois Truffault and authoress 
Francoise Sagan—celebrities of in- 
terest to the gutter press and the 
illustrated papers, which is why such 
wide publicity was given to this 
manifesto and the Government was 
forced to act. 

But the Government’s reaction 
was, ‘o put it mildly, rather silly 
and itself transgressed the bounds of 
the Constitution. All signatories are 
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forbidden to take part, or even to be 
mentioned, in radio and television 
programs. Even their books must not 
be mentioned. (“And when are these 
books going to be burned?” in- 
quired Le Monde.) Producers who 
signed the manifesto are not allowed 
to use any state-subsidized theater; 
the state will not advance money for 
their films, and the participation of 
a single actor who signed is sufficient 
for withdrawal of all state financial 
support, without which it is impos- 
sible to make films. The “black lists” 
for radio and television—which ap- 
ply to non-political programs as well 
—strike at the very foundations of 
the livelihood of the artists and in- 
tellectuals in question. 

Starving out the unruly and apply- 
ing the authority of the state to 
spheres of cultural life which are now 
financed by the state are methods 
which, as the London Times has said, 
are common in Communist states, but 
they should evoke a much stronger 
protest when they are used in the 
West, where freedom is the rule. But 
it is difficult to denounce as “fascism” 
what the Government has done, es- 
pecially to the civil servants among 
the signatories, since the “right to 
break the law” which the manifesto 
postulates does not exist anywhere 
and the whole moral value of the 
document lay in the fact that the 
writers deliberately exposed them- 
selves to danger. 

Particularly in the case of the 
teachers who signed the manifesto 
(who were immediately deprived of 
three-quarters of their salary until 
their cases are decided in the courts). 
the punishment for their exercise of 
freedom of opinion is less difficult to 
defend, since they are state officials. 
Nevertheless, in the past, sanctions 
have hardly ever been applied against 
even the most militant Communists 
in their ranks, and the solidarity of 
the great teachers’ associations with 
those who have been punished threat- 
ens to swell the protest into an ava- 
lanche and to involve the whole body 
of teachers. 

A small section of intellectuals has 


declared its solidarity with the FLN 
in word and deed, but a very much 
greater part simply wants peace in 
Algeria—not the “victory” of the 
FLN, but mutual understanding. The 
declaration of solidarity was a good 
means of creating a row, but it runs 
the risk of forcing to the right those 
liberal Frenchmen who, while they 
desire peace, do not want the defeat 
and shameful surrender of the French 
in Algeria. There is a close parallel 
with the policy of the German Com- 
munists under the Weimar Govern- 
ment and also with certain radical 
intellectual groups of that period. The 
idea is: “Once the State has revealed 
its truly fascist face the masses will 
at any rate know where they are!” 
But what if the “masses” submit or 
even cooperate? What then? 

Another manifesto has been issued 
by a universally respected person- 
ality, one of the few members of 
the first resistance group in Paris to 
survive the German camps—ethnolo- 
gist Germaine Tillion of the Musée de 
PHomme, who has lived for many 
years among the Kabyles of the 
Aurés Mountains in Algeria. He 
commits himself, if no further initia- 
tive for peace is forthcoming from 
the French side, to support a possible 
resolution on Algeria at the United 
Nations and to oppose any nationalist 
reaction it might evoke. The status 
of Tillion, who knows the com- 
plexity of the Algerian problem bet- 
ter than anyone, gives this declara- 
tion more weight than any that has 
preceded it. 

The indignation at the continuance 
of the war in Algeria with all its at- 
tendant phenomena, to which have 
now been added strong encroach- 
ments on intellectual liberty, extends 
far beyond the ranks of the “ultra- 
leftists.” Even such a sensible and 
cautious man as Raymond Aron, 
Professor at the Sorbonne and politi- 
cal commentator of Figaro, has 
spoken out against what he calls 
an “unjust war”: “The French com- 
munity can be destroyed by a certain 
way of giving up Algeria, but also 
by a certain kind of war in Algeria.” 








Elections in Italy 


Socialist setback is coupled with Communist gains 


on its left, Social Democratic gains on its right 


By Silvio F. Senigallia 


ROME 

HE NATION-WIDE administrative 

» oleae held in Italy just two 
days before the U. S. Presidential 
election provided the political ob- 
with few 
trends. Although the voting involved 


servers new significant 
municipal and provincial councils, 
which deal mostly with local rather 
than national issues, administrative 
rather than political matters, the out- 
come was awaited with unusual in- 
terest and concern. The reasons are 
manifold. 

First, it must be kept in mind that 
15 years after the end of the war 
and the advent of a democratic Gov- 
ernment, Italy's democratic parties 
still hold a very narrow margin of 
supremacy over groups inspired by 
totalitarian ideologies and their al- 
lies. In the last political elections, 
1958, 


23 per cent of the vote; the Socialists, 


held in the Communists had 
who, despite a greater political au- 
tonomy. are still closely tied with 
the Communists, received 14.7 per 
cent: and the neo-Fascists 4.6 per 
cent. Add to that the rather insig- 
nificant Monarchist party, theoretical- 
ly opposed to a republican form of 
government, which got 4.7 per cent, 
and you can easily see that the total 
strength of the democratic and _ re- 
publican parties is barely above the 
majority mark. Consequently, every 
election is a vitally important test 
of the stability of democracy in Italy. 

Second, the November 6 elections 
came only three months after a seri- 
ous political crisis, which revealed 
the persistence of a deep split within 
Democratic 


the leading Christian 


party, and after the seating of a new 
Cabinet headed by brilliant but con- 
troversial Prime Minister Amintore 


of the 


weakening of the Christian Demo- 


Fanfani. Electoral evidence 
cratic party, around which all Italy’s 


postwar governments have been 
built, was feared by the supporters 
of the status quo. 

A third reason has to do with the 
Socialist party. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that the main 
cause for the still precarious condi- 
tion of democracy in Italy may be 
ascribed to the role played by the 
Socialist party in the past 15 years 
—for Italy 


country where the Socialist party is 


is the only Western 


allied with the Communists. 


Despite recent frictions, which 


spring from an openly expressed de- . 


sire for full autonomy on the part 
of large sectors of the Socialist party 
membership, close ties exist between 
the Communist and Socialist parties 
inside the Communist-dominated Gen- 
eral Confederation of Italian Labor 
(CGIL), in a great number of local 
administrations and in agricultural 
cooperatives. Furthermore, some 50 
per cent of the Socialist Senators and 
Deputies belong to the pro-Commu- 
nist wing of the party. (The latter. 
incidentally, won approximately 43 
per cent of the vote at the last party 
congress held in Naples in January 
1959.) 

Actually, this November’s elections 
brought few if any surprises. As 
usual, all the parties juggled the 
statistical] data, the percentages and 
the comparisons with previous elec- 
tions to indicate that they had won, 


with the sole exception of th Mon. 
archist party, which took -uch 4 
beating that it was impossible to dis. 
guise it. Taking the provincial ele. 
tion results as the most accurate 
gauge, and comparing them with the 
1958 returns, the following facts 
emerge: 

@ The Communist party went from 
23.0 to 24.5 per cent. 

© Neo-Fascist MSI, absorbing 
most of the votes lost by the Mon. 
archists and gaining heavily in the 
city of Rome, went from 4.6 to 59 
per cent. 

e The Christian Democratic party 
remained, of course, the strongest 
political group, but, as customary in 
administrative elections, it lost some 
ground compared to 
from 42.4 to 40.3. 


e To the surprise of some ob- 


1958. going 


servers, right-of-center Liberals and 
left-of-center Social Democrats, both 
supporting the Fanfani all-Christian 
Democratic Government, scored im- 
portant percentage gains, 3.4 to 4.0 
and 4.7 to 5.7 per cent respectively. 

e The Socialists suffered a tiny 
percentage loss, getting 226,000 few- 
er votes than in 1958, dropping from 
14.7 to 14.4 per cent. The importance 
of this apparently minor _ setback 
comes into focus only if we keep in 
mind that the great majority of 
political observers had predicted a 
Socialist gain of about half a mil- 
lion votes, inasmuch as the Socialists 
were allied with the tiny Radical 
party and since 1958 had absorbed a 
portion of the Social Democratic left 
wing. 

The Socialist setback, coupled with 
the gains scored by the Communists 
on their left and the Social Democrats 
on their right, seems to indicate that 
the Socialists must soon face a choice 
between a pro-Communist and a 
democratic stand. Up to now the So- 
cialists have been able to thrive on 
ambiguity, but apparently the policy 
of being allied with and opposed 
to the Communists, and of being re 
formist and maximalist at the same 
time, has reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. 
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The Foxholes of Politics 


Elections are won and lost in the wards, where politics is more business than game 


HE RECENT Presidential election, 
ain John Kennedy won by a 
dim margin of less than two votes 
per precinct, has focused national 
attention on the ~ basic 
American politics: the precincts and 
wards. For when the oratory sub- 
sides and the glamor of televised con- 
yentions and debates fades, the cam- 
paign ultimately ends up in the fox- 


units of 


holes of precinct politics. It is here 
that votes are “produced”—and elec- 
tions won or lost. 

There is no room in the political 
fexholes for the trimmings which 
cloak politics at a more exalted level. 


“Here politics is more like a business 


than the game that it is frequently 
alleged to be. A candidate is the pur- 
chaser shopping for votes. The party 
organization is the prime supplier 
which furnishes them. Payment is 
made after the votes have been de- 
livered to the polls, duly inspected 
and counted. There is one major flaw 
in this free interchange of give and 
take. What happens if the purchaser 
refuses to make payment after the 
soods have been delivered? There is 
oly one answer. The supplier takes 
a calculated risk. His only recourse 
against bad accounts is a long memo- 
ty which will 
shopping spree by the purchaser. 
And, incidentally, only in exceptional 
cases does the purchaser find alter- 


foreclose another 


nate sources of supply. 

The best purchaser, from the sup- 
Parrick E. NrEBuRG, an editor of 
Economic World, was a recent candi- 
fate for Congress from New York. 
This article is based on his personal 





experience as well as his extensive 
esearc/i into the workings of politics. 
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By Patrick E. Nieburg 


plier’s point of view, is one who has 
already established his credit rating. 
A candidate who previously has held 
office and has demonstrated his will- 
ingness to settle his accounts is 
preferable to a new, untried cus- 
tomer. 

Nowhere are these cold realities 
more apparent than in precinct and 
ward politics, because to many prac- 
titioners at this level, politics is a 
means to an economic end. Ward 
chairmen and committeemen are in- 
terested in the tangible results of 
political action—patronage for the 
voters in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. This, the practical politician 
reasons, is what attracts votes and 
wins elections, not some intangible 
national benefits. If further justifica- 
tion were needed, the local pro can 
always find it in the old adage that 
to the victor belongs the spoils. The 
political organization mah_ realizes 
and accepts this approach, and he 
acts accordingly. And because there 
are more organization men than non- 
organization men who win elections, 
it follows that this is accepted as the 
successful combination for victory 
at the polls. In a_ light-hearted 
moment of introspection, a highly 
successful ward chairman once 
summed it up with this little ditty: 

Oh come all you faithful, I’m 

calling the roll, 

For all who want favors—produce 

at the poll. 

Stripped of all extras, the em- 
phasis is on “produce”; that is the 
word passed down from national, 
state, city and town committees to 
the foxholes of the wards and pre- 
cincts. Primarily for their own good 
—to protect something they already 


have, or to obtain something they 
hope for—the ward chairmen and 
committeemen will leave no stone un- 
turned to produce the desired results. 
This is the time to collect political 
debts. It is the payoff for many hours 
invested in patient listening to other 
people’s trouble. 

Let me give some examples, not 
fictional people or hypothetical cases, 
but in which the names and locale 
have been changed. Russ and Al 
jointly operate a_ service station. 
Each is a committeeman in the third 
district of the 17th ward; one is a 
Democrat, the other a Republican. 
It is good business for them to team 
up. Unlike most committeemen they 
don’t have to make the rounds since 
their voters usually drive into their 
service station regularly. Russ has 
an in with the city judge and can 
fix parking tickets. Al is on good 
terms with the license commissioner. 
Well balanced? No! More people get 
parking tickets than need licenses. 
Russ, therefore, has the upper hand 
politically, because every fixed ticket 
is converted, during election time, 
into a vote. 

Significantly, nobody in the ward 
sees anything wrong in this pro- 
cedure. The majority of the voters 
in the district are first- or second- 
generation citizens of South Euro- 
pean extraction. Most have retained 
the belief that you can “bargain” 
with Government officials, and they 
are fiercely loyal to anyone who helps 
them. 

There are other examples. Ernie 
is a machine operator in one of the 
local plants and a committeeman. 
Most of his friends and neighbors in 
the district also work in plants and 








his approach to them comes from 
personal experience. When he was 
laid off and was out of work for 
nearly a year, the party got him a job 
as custodian of voting machines. It 
did not pay much, but enough to 
cover the mortgage payments on his 
modest home. Now his question to 
his friends is simple, his argument 
straightforward. Who but the party 
can help you, and will help you, when 
you are in trouble? They did it for 
me, didn’t they? 

Lucy is a housewife whose husband 
moved the family into the silk-stock- 
ing district before they could afford 
it. Better schools was the excuse with 
which they talked themselves into the 
move. The neighborhood snubbed 
the newcomers and Lucy missed so- 
cial contacts. This led her into poli- 
tics. As a committeewoman, she 
knows little about issues. Intuitively, 
however. she knows how to persuade 
people. Get the streets repaved and 
have garbage collection improved, 
play up to neighborhood snob appeal. 
Lucy did al] this. In her first term 
as a committeewoman, her party's 
registration in the district increased 
37 per cent. The result carried over 
from national elections. 
Chances are a Presidential candidate 
will never know, nor care to know, 


local to 


his connection with local garbage 
collection. But the truth is that it 
will help him carry Lucy’s district. 

Jim, a young teacher, usually had 
his voice drowned out at PTA meet- 
ings. When he became a committee- 
man things changed rapidly. Now 
people came to him to ask favors and 
when he takes his seat in the PTA 
meeting he can at least command the 
undivided attention of those present. 
Politics has done a lot for me, he ad- 
mits frankly. In return, Jim competes 
keenly with his opposite number, a 
popular contractor, in a district that 
can go either way. 


ewe cyNics contend that 
given the time and money, they 
can swing any ward or precinct in 
any desired direction. Frequently this 
is true, though there are definite 


limitations. But since most men in 
the political foxholes are rarely in 
the ideal position of having enough 
time and money, they have to make 
do as best as they can. This may be 
good enough as far as it goes, but 
when a special interest group decides 
to throw its financial weight into the 
scales of a political contest, the re- 
sults may become unpredictable. 

A candidate for national office re- 
cently lost a primary election despite 
his party’s endorsement. A _post- 
mortem revealed interesting 
facts. The opposition party, fearful 
that the candidate would win in a 
general election, decided to help de- 
feat him in his own primary. To do 
so, special business interests within 
the candidate’s own party were ap- 
proached (by their business partners 
affliated with the opposition party) 
and convinced that the endorsed can- 
didate was an “unpliable” person 
not to be countel on. The candi- 
date’s opponent was instructed to do 


some 


nothing that might possibly generate 
interest in the primary. While it is 
against the law to buy votes, there 
is nothing on the statute books which 
could prevent anyone from giving 
and committeemen an “in- 
centive” to stay away from the polls. 
If the vote could be held to a mini- 
mum, it could be controlled by mem- 


voters 


bers of the special interest group who 
would turn out in full strength. So 
successful was this campaign that 
only 12 per cent of the eligible voters 
went to the polls. The candidate was 
defeated by a margin of 1 per cent 
of the total vote cast. To those who 
actually defeated the candidate, his 
politics could not matter less. But the 
political beneficiary was the opposi- 
tion party whose own candidate now 
became assured of election. 

Dirty Maybe so. But 
more significantly it points up two 
First, at the foxhole level, 
politics is based upon personal in- 


politics? 
facts: 


terests and relationships, rather than 
issues or platforms; second, an or- 
ganized minority can win (and not 
infrequently does) where the votes 
rather than 


are counted in tens 


hundreds or thousands, provided jt 
turns out in strength while the ma. 
jority remains apathetic. 

The competent ward chairman js 
keenly aware of this danger. Iiasical. 
ly, therefore, his first task is to assure 
his party’s candidates the votes of 
every committeeman or woman. their 
immediate families and friends. Next 
come the election inspectors, their 
families and friends. This is the hard. 
core vote in the precincts and wards, 
the basis from which a candidate 
must build. During a recent election, 
a candidate for supervisor of the 
county board of supervisors lost by 
eight votes—those of one committee. 
man’s family which was out of town 
on election day. 

It may sound simple to turn out 
the hard-core vote, but at times it 
may be difficult to translate into ac- 
tion. As long as a party controls the 
local government—county or city— 
and party workers hold political jobs, 
the problem is simple. He and his 
family vote—or else. The “outs” 
have a more difficult time. for at 
best a political organization is 4 
loose structure with little discipline, 
held together frequently by patron 
age. The “outs” therefore will have 
to do with the second-best alternative 
—promise of a job if they get in, 
or outright cash payments. 

Officially, cash payments to party 
workers are compensation for time 
and pay lost at work. In reality, how- 
ever, such payments have become 
fairly widespread irrespective of 
whether they are for compensation of 
not. Today, they are regarded as an 
incentive for party workers. To make 
such payments is often a must for 
candidates who aspire to offices which 
control little or no patronage. For the 
degree of interest a committeeman 
may take in a candidate is likely t 
be determined by the number of 
jobs (or other favors) he may com 
trol. 

A clear example of the relative im 
portance of candidates was recently 
given at a large party rally. Aware 
of his audience’s interest, the rally 
introduced county 


chairman first 
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candidates, proceded to city offices, 
and finally moved on to judges and 
sate legislators. By the time he had 
reached the bottom of the list, he 
had completely forgotten about Con- 
gessional candidates. 


0 WIN AN election in their ward, 
i; organizations will play on 
every sentiment and prejudice pe- 
ciliar to their local situation. One 
yard chairman, working from a 
minority position, invaded opposition 
territory with what turned out to 
be blockbusters. On a block-by-block 
basis, each committeeman had to pro- 
duce the name of a well-known, well- 
liked member of the opposition party 
who would lend his name to cam- 
paign literature. Postcards with that 
man’s authorized signature were then 
sent out to all members of the opposi- 
tion party in that block. These cards 
would read, “Dear Joe: You know 
am a life-long member of the 
party. This year, however, I am 
going to vote for , because. ... I 
hope you share my feeling and will 
vote for .’ For added impact 
these cards, and two follow-ups, were 
written in Serbian, Croatian, Polish 
and Italian, as well as in English. Not 
counting time or effort, this cam- 
paign in a single ward cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,200. But it pro- 
duced results. The chairman carried 
his ward for the ticket by a com- 
fortable margin, reversing previous 
dection trends. 

As much as it may be decried, the 
‘hyphenated American” does play 
an important part at the ward level. 
You just don’t elect an Italo-Ameri- 
can, for instance, in a Polish-Ameri- 
can neighborhood. Similarly, a candi- 
date who does not belong to the 
dominant ethnic group he hopes to 
represent faces an uphill battle, un- 
less he is a compromise candidate be- 
tween equally strong minorities. This 
was forcefully brought home ¢ 
a recent primary election. Faced 
with « choice between a man who 
could win, and “one of our own,” 
the electoral district chose the latter. 
It's a question of pride, one com- 











ring 
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mitteeman explained. There is no 
logic or reason to it. However, at the 
local level this sentiment is so pro- 
nounced that the opposition was 
forced to pull a rapid, last-minute 
switch in candidates to counter this 
prejudice by putting up a man of 
the same ethnic origin. In another 
case, a city committee set to endorse 
candidates postponed its decision un- 
til the day before filing of petitions, 
just to be able to counter the opposi- 
tion’s choice with a man of like na- 
tionality. 

Party platform and official cam- 
paign literature not withstanding, the 
job of the man in the political fox- 
hole is to employ the ammunition 
most effective for him. As a result, 
candidates’ public images are “re- 
made,” platforms tailored to the likes, 
preferences and prejudices of the in- 
dividual voter. Many political work- 
ers are not quite up to this delicate 
task and consequently the image or 
impression created frequently has no 
resemblance to reality. The road of 
least resistance—what you would like 
to hear—points to emphasis on like- 
ness rather than differences between 
parties. And as party lines are 
blurred, personalities are played up. 

However, such efforts to convert 
members of the opposition party are 
more perfunctory than sincere. Ex- 
cept in heavily lopsided wards where 
there is no alternative, the party 
faithful prefer to work on the swing- 
vote, the stay-at-homes and the new 
voter. A personal talk with these 
groups will soon tell a trained com- 
mitteeman where their sympathies or 
interests lie. If they favor his party, 
the committeeman will work hard to 
garner the vote; if not, he will drop 
it. From the viewpoint of an enlight- 
ened community, a large voter turn- 
out is welcome and desirable. From 
the practical politician’s viewpoint, it 
does not pay to register a voter for 
the opposition party. In short, well- 
meaning, non-partisan civic drives 
for larger voter registration will get 
the support of only those ward chair- 
men who stand to gain by it. To 
the ward chairman it is not a ques- 


tion of civic pride, but of winning 
elections. 

Because the political pro takes 
this pragmatic approach, he is also 
prone to frown on volunteer groups 
and do-gooders. It is nice to have 
them on your side, but let’s face it, 
they are hard to control, independent 
and often unreliable. Representative 
of this attitude is the remark of one 
ward chairman, “Give the volunteer 
a job, and you never know whether 
it will be done, or done in time. To 
him, politics is a secondary interest, 
or a passing one. It’s too easy for 
him to let personal matters interfere 
with the job at hand.” 

For non-partisan political actions, 
ward chairman harbor a natural sus- 
picion. In one medium-sized town, 
the Chamber of Commerce started a 
course in political action. While ad- 
vertised as strictly non-partisan, the 
Chamber, which is a special interest 
group itself, adroitly exploited it to 
benefit one party. Instructors were 
recruited almost exclusively from one 
party. Participants were asked, as 
part of their homework, to canvass 
their neighborhoods and make de- 
tailed lists of all non-registered citi- 
zens and prepare lists of stay-at- 
homes. The latter were carefully 
checked against party affiliation lists. 
All this was part of the course and 
quite legitimate. What the students 
did not realize, however, was that 
their lists were taken home by the in- 
structors—presumably for  correc- 
tions and checking—and turned over 
to one party. 

If all is fair in love or war, politics 
undoubtedly should be added to this 
list. Too many political pros have 
too much at stake to play it any 
other way. In the political foxholes, 
the battle is fought for keeps. Some 
may call it dirty politics. Usually, 
they are the people who would not 
dirty themselves to clean it up. But 
until we find something better, the 
dirt of the political foxhole will con- 
tinue to fertilize our political battle 
fields. Only the detergent which can 
dissolve the public’s political apathy 
can clean up politics. 





THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


HEREVER I Go I hear the same 
complaint constantly dinned 


is the world’s 


This 


most terrible and dangerous age. The 


into my ears: 
last third of the 19th century, every- 
one seems to think, was a lovely 
time of peace and prosperity with 
virtually no war and progress in 
every useful activity. But now those 
terrible atomic weapons have taken 
the place of the comparatively com- 
fortable and innocent instruments of 
death with which our fathers were 
willing to kill one another and prac- 
tically no one is contented any more. 
The millions of Asians and Africans 
their 
places for centuries are now all un- 


who remained peacefully in 


comfortably on the move. 

One part of this complaint is 
justified. The peoples of the world 
are restless. First the Russians. then 
the Chinese, sick to death of their 
old ways of living, wanted new gov- 
ernments, a better life, a clean break 
with the old regimes, and they were 
rude enough not to ask our advice 
about how to shed the old and build 
the new. And now they are making 
a mess of things; their new societies 
are worse than the old were. 

Then look at Africa. North of the 
Sahara a few million Frenchmen 
ruled millions of Africans in ways 
that seemed satisfactory to the folks 
in Paris. Things went quietly for a 
long time, until these Africans got 
the notion that it would be fine to 
run their own countries. Samuel 
Adams or Patrick Henry would have 
got the idea. And so, 
tionally, these chaps started to mur- 
der the French. But these trouble- 


makers were—and are—after inde- 


rather emo- 


By William E. Bohn 


A World's Lessons 


In Government 


pendence. You know about our 


Declaration. 
South 


regular colonies managed by British, 


of the Sahara there were 


French and Belgians. Everyone took 
for granted that those intelligent, 
civilized Europeans knew better how 
to run a country than did those black 
The 


high-class 


Africans. missionaries offered 


them religions; a few 
schools started to teach them foreign 
languages and some arts and crafts; 
some Africans were even accorded 
the high privilege of working in 
European factories, or were taught 
how to farm in a civilized way. They 
could never be expected to turn white, 
but in the course of time they might 
with the 


pale-faces. And now 20 new nations 


learn to live respectably 


have been admitted to the United Na- 
tions and some of the natives are so 
wild and ill-mannered that they don’t 
yet quite know how to play according 
to the rules. So there have been up- 
risings and down-puttings and blood 
has been shed. 

And then comes Cuba. For cen- 
turies it was a colony of Spain and 
many of us remember the Spanish- 
American War stories about how 
Spanish rulers starved the people, 
murdered them, threw them into jail. 
There was. of course, hardly any 
upper 


classes and nobody taught anybody 


education except for the 


anything about government. Then 
The United 


States, for no very good reasons, got 


came the rebellion. 


into it, but before we took the plunge 
our Congress passed a resolution in 


which we promised not to touch a 
dollar’s 


property. Then we licked the Span- 


worth of Cuban land or 





iards, practically by ourselves, se 
the Cubans free and honorahiy kep 
our pledge. Someone should mention 
this fact to Khrushchev, for it is ap 
interesting item in the history of im. 
perialism. 

But 


their own, what happened? They were 


once thess Cubans were on 
taken over by one dictator alter ap- 
other; they never had an honest elec. 
tion; and every tyrant promised them 
a fine, democratic regime. The pres. 
ent dictator, Fidel Castro, promised 
the trusting Cuban people every good 
thing they have been yearning for 
all these years and they were fooled 
into accepting him. Now he sits there 
on top with his Army and the people 
have no way of getting rid of him. 

Add to these pictures the fact that 
in the 19th century Russia was under 
the Tsar and India was living peace- 
fully under the British. Except for 
a minority of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, the populations of the world 
were suppressed. It may have looked 
fine from London, Paris or New 
York, but to those we called the “na- 
tives” it was far from satisfactory. 

You couldn’t expect great populs- 
tions to go on forever enduring the 
world’s uneven distribution of the 
good things of life. The fact that the 
United States acted in favor of free: 
dom in the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico, and that Great Britain set a 
magnificent example in India, merely 
made old-fashioned colonialism look 
worse in other places. So when things 
broke, they broke like Kipling’s 
“thunder out of China.” 

All this is very unpleasant. Es 
pecially distasteful is the unmannerl) 
way in which the Africans are re- 
ceiving the efforts of the United Na 
tions to introduce modern ways of 
But it has taken us 
some three centuries to learn the 


government. 


methods of parliamentary govern- 
ment. How long will it take the 
Congolese—or the Chinese—or even 
the Russians? What I’m getting a 
is that all this trouble which fills the 
headlines is part of one of the more 
elementary lessons in government. 
Are you sorry it’s being learned? 
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BoMBAY 

NDIANS AND NON-INDIANS interested 

in keeping the southern state of 
Kerala out of Communism’s clutches 
should restrain their enthusiasm for 
ihe various organizations, groups and 
frums which have mushroomed 
ince the spectacular Communist de- 
feat at the polls last February, and 
vhich claim to be the kernel of Com- 
munist defection designed to expose 
Communist conspiracy. 

Communist defection, apparently, 
has become fashionable—and lucra- 
tive—in this state. There are organ- 
ations, with and without accom- 
panying periodicals and newspapers, 
which allegedly give a week-by-week 
account of what is happening inside 
the Communist party of Kerala and 
of the large-scale desertions from its 
ranks. If true, all this makes for 
heartening reading. But a close in- 
ection of some of these groups— 
the men who head them as well as 
heir activities — reveals that their 
wublications remain largely unread 
inside the state, that they have little 
tno following and that despite this 
ick of public support there appears 
tobe no lack of funds to keep them 
sing. In a state where corruption 
and malpractice has been a way of 
life, this makes public opinion both 
uneasy and suspicious. 

In Kerala, the most politically 





minded of Indian states, the bazaar 
fapevine reports that many of these 
proups and forums are financially 


upported from outside the state, 
ome even from outside the country. 
t least one owes its continued 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


TROUBLES IN THE 
STATE OF KERALA 


Unrest and impatience lurk beneath India's surface 


existence to a group of discredited 
Congress party leaders who did not 
dare to stand for elections, who are 
now kept out of the Government and 
who, consequently, are hell-bent on 
recovering their former positions, 
even if this means wrecking the 
present Government. 

The Kerala Government, a coali- 
tion of the Indian National Congress, 
the Praja Socialist party and the 
Moslem League, got together for the 
purpose of defeating the Communists 
and this remains the sole aim of its 
veteran leader, Socialist Pattom 
Thanu Pillai, who as Chief Minister 
is working at repairing democracy’s 
fabric in his state. So single-minded 
is Pillai that at times he is prone to 
neglect his rather temperamental 
party and even ride rough-shod over 
the feelings of the coalition’s major 
partner—the Congress party. He also 
tends to forget that until recently 
Kerala was made up of the former 
princely states of Travancore and 
Cochin and that time is required for 
mutual antagonisms to die down. 

In what was Travancore, the south- 
ern part of Kerala, Pillai is un- 
crowned king, but in Cochin and 
northern Malabar, he still is care- 
fully watched. Apart from this, 
Pillai’s task is not rendered easier 
by the plethora of ex-Communist 
forums which want him to take the 
same ruthless measures—and in the 
same ways—against the Communists 
that the Communists did against the 
democratic parties. Nor do dis- 
eruntled and discredited members of 
the Congress party make life any 


et 


easier for his able deputy, Chief 
Minister P. T. Chako. Chako has 
gained popularity for the coalition 
by his anti-corruption measures and 
by the manner in which he is trying 
to give the younger element a chance 
inside his party. But this displeases 
the party’s old guard, the Brahmin 
section, which in recent weeks has 
been twisting and turning in an en- 
deavor to regain command of the 
Kerala Pradesh “~state) Congress 
Committee. 

Fortunately for democracy in 
Kerala, the old guard has been kept 
firmly in check by the party’s high 
command in New Delhi and by Prime 
Minister Nehru, who will not toler- 
ate any split at this time. As a result, 
the coalition appears firm, and the 
firmness is yielding its own results. 
In recent weeks, the triple alliance 
has captured the civic government 
of the capital city—Trivandrum—in 
the first municipal election to be held 
since the general elections in Feb- 


ruary, 1960. The alliance won 28 
seats against four for the Com- 


munists, who formerly controlled the 
Trivandrum Municipal Corporation. 
Similarly, on the Kerala University 
campus, also formerly strongly Com- 
munist, the anti-Communist student 
bodies now have ousted their rivals. 
Observers in Kerala say that if there 
was another general election im- 
mediately, the Communists would 
fare worse than they did last Feb- 
ruary. But there is no immediate 
prospect of an election: Kerala will 
not even go to the polls with the rest 
of the country in 1962. 

The people in Kerala, by tradition 
and _ educational 
fiercely independent. They insist on 
making up their own minds and any 
attempt to take them along a given di- 
rection is almost certain to make them 
go the opposite way. Public opinion, 
for instance, is far from enthusiastic 
about the Government’s sponsorship 
of the Moral Move- 
ment’s group in Trivandrum, which 
also claims many Communist con- 
verts. There are other, more openly 
ex-Communist groups, but they are 


upbringing, are 


Rearmament 
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led by former Communists whose 
ideological differences with the Com- 
munists are open to doubt and who 
are anti-Communist for the time be- 
ing because of pre-election factional 
fights. Some of these groups may 
even be deliberate Communist fronts. 
Above all, with respect for Com- 
munist cadres and leadership — the 
most dedicated in the country—still 
quite high among Kerala’s people, it 
is not easy for most Keralans to un- 
derstand why a Communist yester- 
day should be a violent anti-Com- 
munist today. 

There are, undoubedtly, many In- 
dians revulsion 
against their old beliefs is not only 
respected, but also creates a consid- 
erable impression. In Kerala, how- 
ever, those Indians “whose gods have 
failed” do not generally appear to 
carry conviction. Perhaps the change 
has come so suddenly that it appears 
opportunistic; perhaps the people of 
Kerala, after 28 months of Com- 
munist rule, are wily in the ways 
of Communism. My own personal 
impressions while on tours of the 
state and what I was subsequently 
told tally with this viewpoint. 

As India’s third general elections 
slowly approach in February 1962, 
what most Indians seem to want is 
not an ostensible anti-Communism, 
which is negative, but the opportunity 
to rededicate themselves positively 
to the ways of democracy. This is not 
easy because all the democratic 
parties in the country are in varying 
stages of disrepair, because top lead- 
ership is aging and more and more 
clinging to outworn cliches, and be- 
cause the second and third lines of 
leadership are nowhere in sight. If 
there is disillusion with Communism, 
there also is a weariness with the 
slow, cumbersome processes of de- 
mocracy and the seemingly endless 
discussions which must accompany 
every move forward. As a result, In- 
dian thinking is in a dangerous state 
of instability. On the surface, much 
is as usual, but just beneath is an 
unrest and impatience such as this 
country has never before known. 


whose ideological 
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THE COLD WAR 


T THE END of September, while 
lee attention was focused on 
New York, the titular head of the 
Algerian Provisional Government ar- 
rived in Peking in time to attend 
the National Day festivities. On 
October 5, after a round of recep- 
tions in his honor, Ferhat Abbas 
and fellow Premier Chou En-lai 
issued a 1,500-word joint communi- 
que. The Chinese leader pledged “to- 
tal assistance and support” for “the 
intensification of the armed struggle, 
the Algerian people meanwhile not 
excluding . . . negotiations conducted 
on a basis of equality,” and agreed 
with Abbas in “condemning severely 
the governments of the NATO coun- 
tries, particularly the United States, 
which supports the French govern- 
ment in its colonial repressions.” 
Abbas reciprocated by “expressing 
his admiration” for Chinese foreign 
policy, as well as his full support 
“for the just struggle of the Chinese 
people for the liberation of the ter- 
ritory of Formosa.” 

In Moscow a few days later, the 
Algerians received—with no quid 
pro quo—something they had long 
sought, but previously had been un- 
able to obtain: de facto Soviet recog- 
nition of their regime. This was fol- 
lowed a week later by the announce- 
ment that the Soviets were sending 
to Tunis a shipload of supplies for 
the Algerian refugees. 

The FLN delegation in New York, 
led by Vice Premier Belkacem Krim 
and Information Minister Moham- 
med Yazid, claims that there is noth- 





Lorna Haun, who teaches history at 
Temple University, visited Algeria 
several times while gathering material 
for her recently published book, North 
Africa: Nationalism to Nationhood. 





ing especially significant in these de. 
velopments. “We are not Commu. 
nists or pro-Communists,” they er. 
plain, “but we must obtain military 
and diplomatic support wherever we 
can.” In off-the-cuff remarks they 
will also reveal disgust at what they 
have seen in China or Russia, as well 
as in their other new-found friend, 
Cuba. Nevertheless, the growing 
Algerian rapprochement with the 
East, brought about by the failure 
of the Melun talks after President 
de Gaulle’s seemingly promising ad- 
vances, bodes extremely ill for the 
West, as well as for all Africa. 
For one thing, unless a cease-fire 
is achieved soon, the Algerians will 
intensify their war effort, and to do 
so they will have to lean more heavily 
on the Communists—particularly the 
Chinese, who have long been sup 
plying them with funds. Were they 
not in need of such help, they would 
probably not have made their cate 
gorical statement supporting Chinese 
foreign policy. The more sophisti- 
cated FLN leaders realize full wel 
that Peking is not acting out of altru- 
ism, but younger members are be 
coming increasingly grateful for help 
given when the chips were down. 
The Chinese, for their part, know 
that they have found a very good 
thing in the Algerian war, and they 
are anxious to see it continue. By 
actively aiding the only genuine 
“anti-imperialist” struggle in Africa, 
they are not only gaining some it 
fluence over the FLN, but are also 
proving to oppressed people at large 
that they are true champions o 
freedom, and are thus _ increasing 
their prestige throughout Africa 
Furthermore, by inducing the 
Algerians to espouse their position 
on Formosa, they have made it more 
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dificult for Americans to express 
ympathy for the FLN, and to work 
fora change of French policy toward 
Algeria. They are thus widening the 
deavage between the West and the 
Algerians — and between the West 
and “African nationalism” in gen- 
eal. Meanwhile, the longer the con- 
fict continues, the more the physical 
and moral strength of France and, 
indirectly, of the United States, are 
sapped. 

The growing importance of China 
was probably the main reason the 
Soviets decided to recognize the 
Algerian Government-in-exile. Their 
own prestige at a nadir because of 
the Congo debacle, they doubtless 
felt the need for a dramatic gesture 
if they were to prevent the Chinese 
from permanently upstaging them in 
Africa. Their about-face, which 
openly antagonized de Gaulle at a 
time when he was at odds with his 
allies over defense matters, meant 
surrendering an opportunity to ex- 
ploit differences within the Western 
camp, and killing whatever remained 
of de Gaulle’s dreams of becoming a 
third force between Washington and 
Moscow. But they evidently felt it 
was worth it if they could recoup 
their own position as leader of the 
“anti-imperialist” forces. 

By showing increased interest in 
the Algerian situation, the Russians 
are also becoming a pawn in what is 
just about the most diabolical “‘posi- 
tive neutralism” game in the busi- 
ness. |'or by vying with the Chinese 
for influence among the Algerians, 
they are encouraging the rebels not 
only to play off West against East, 
or one Western country against 
another: They are now enabling the 
Algerians to make demands on them 
with the threat that, unless help is 
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The FLN has ‘internationalized' its war with the French 


forthcoming, they will turn to the 
Chinese. 

The Algerians, of course, are pur- 
suing this perilous course in order to 
force “negotiations conducted on a 
basis of equality” from de Gaulle. 
They are also confident that once 
independence, or the prospect of in- 
dependence, has been achieved, they 
can easily burn whatever bridges 
have been built between them and 
the East. But one interested observer 
— President Habib Bourguiba of 


Tunisia—is not so sure this can be 





ABBAS: TAKING A PERILOUS COURSE 


done. In order to keep the Com- 
munist specter out of Africa, he has 
declared his willingness to form “a 
union” with Algeria if this would 
help facilitate a cease-fire. He was 
purposely vague as to the implica- 
tions of such a “union,” but ob- 
servers familiar with his pro-Western- 
ism know that he is hoping de Gaulle 
will work through him in arranging 
some sort of French-Algerian-Tuni- 
sian peace talks, If this could be ar- 


MOVES INTO ALGERIA 


ranged, the Algerian problem would 
be back in the North African context 
where it rightfully belongs, rather 
than the cold war framework into 
which it is drifting. Should peace 
not materialize, however, “union” 
might mean that Tunisia will actively 
assist the Algerians in prosecuting 
the war, rather than see Algeria 
aligned too closely with the Com- 
munists. 

The Algerians, then, have suc- 
ceeded in “internationalizing” their 
war on a scale few observers would 
have predicted a few years ago, and 
in doing so they have produced some 
tragic ironies. The poetic Ferhat 
Abbas, who originally opposed armed 
revolt because of the human toll it 
would exact, is now working with a 
man who claims he would welcome 
atomic war as a means of ridding the 
earth of millions of unwanted people. 
Bourguiba, who five years ago was 
the target of FLN assassination plots 
because he opposed waging an all- 
North African war against France, 
is now offering of his own volition to 
merge his country’s destiny with that 
of Algeria. And should he be forced 
into some sort of co-belligerency, it 
will mean that the one avowedly 
anti-Communist in Africa 
will be fighting against a Western 
power in order to check the very 
thing the West fears most: the spread 
of Communist influence. 

The situation might still be saved 
if a cease-fire could be arranged— 
if, for example, de Gaulle could see 
his way clear to accepting a UN- 
supervised election in Algeria, which 
will doubtless be proposed by the 
General Assembly. But unless some 
action is taken quickly, the cold war 
may grow very indeed in 


North Africa. 


country 
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The Open Future and the Marxist Past 


Reviewed by Adam B. Ulam 


Professor of Government, Harvard University; 
Author, “The Unfinished Revolution” 


Marxism: The View From America. 
By Clinton Rossiter. 
Harcourt, Brace. 338 pp. $6.75. 


IT Is WELL KNOWN (it is appropri- 
ate in view of the subject matter to 
start in the style of the late J. V. 
Stalin) that every man, or at least 
every social scientist, has his own 
Marx, and that it is dangerous to 
ask an author of a book on Marxism 


to review another one. Professor 
Clinton Rossiter’s undertaking is, 


however, a special one. It is to review 
Marxism through the prism of the 
body of ideals and theories identified 
as “democracy—U.S.A.” A formida- 
ble and dangerous undertaking, for 
in addition to wading through the 
multiplicity of theories, interpreta- 
tions, schisms, etc. which comprise 
the bulky literature on Marxism, the 
author has proposed to grasp some- 
thing extremely difficult from another 
point of view, something so elusive 
that it even defies nomenclature—is 
it “Americanism” or “liberalism” or 
This 
complicated with the hard to define 
is accomplished by Rossiter with all 
the skill, lucidity and discreet humor 


what? confrontation of the 


one has come to expect from his 
works, but the flaw in his work comes 
exactly from the extreme difficulty 
of the self-imposed task. Can Marx- 
ism really be understood as viewed 
from America. i.e., through the 
and 
presumed to exist and be valid in 
1960? 

The difficulty is 


quoting two of Rossiter’s reprimands 


American traditions opinions 


illustrated by 


to Marx and Engels: “Those who 
presume to construct general laws of 
history should do at least as much 
digging for foundation materials as 
did Spengler or Toynbee.” and “The 
new man of Marxism, we are bound 






to say, is a dream in which a line 
of tough-minded thinkers from John 
Adams to Reinhold Niebuhr has for- 
hidden us steadily to indulge at all 
purposefully.” These comments are 
both somewhat unfair and somewhat 
pathetic. Unfair, because we have to 
judge man’s ideas within the context 
of his times; we do not tax Ricardo 
with not having anticipated Keynes, 
nor Bentham for failing to include 
Freudianism in his psychology. 
Pathetic, because the sad fact is that 
for all their greater breadth and 
scholarship, the ideas of Toynbee 
and Niebuhr do not appear in the 
world of 1960 to be making much 
headway against the echoes and re- 
sults of Marxism. 

It is indeed by forgetting historical 
and social relativity that both the 
critics and the apologists for Marx- 
ism err. The critic forgets that within 
the context of the times when Marx’s 
ideas were coming to fruition, i.e., 
the 40s and "50s of the last century, 
many of his economic, historical and 
philosophical conclusions were but 
the commonplace of radical, and in- 
deed often of liberal, thinking on 
these subjects, none more so than the 
notion that you can discover fairly 
rigid and universal laws of historical 


and economic development. The 
apologist is blind and_ irrational 


when he refuses to grant that he 
confronts not an infallible canon but 
an aggregate of theories and senti- 
ments particularly appropriate and 
politically attractive in a_ society 
changing to industrialism and mod- 
ernity. It is the inability and, in the 
unwillingness, to 


other case, the 


grasp that rather simple point which 


turn most discussions of Marxism 
into a sequence of irrelevancies with 
the Great Depression in the West 
and Stalin’s atrocities, depending on 
one’s stance, being used as clinching 
arguments. 

Rossiter brings out very well the 
underlying premises of the American 
tradition. | am not sure, however, 
that in his reprimand to Marx for 
his excessive materialism and deter- 
minism he realizes how deeply the 
same elements are imbedded in the 
original liberal dogma, which, if in 
still the 
prism through which we look at the 


a diluted form, is main 
world and the future. Is it really true 
that “most Americans think of his 
tory as something that moves toward 
an ‘open future’ not foreordained by 
the past, that it is propelled by many 
forces .. .”? Are we really so unde- 
terministic ? 

Then in another passage in the 
book Rossiter says, “The man of the 
American tradition is a rational man, 
one who when given half a chance 
will make political decisions calml 
and thoughtfully with the aid of 
Aristotelian reason—reason tempered 


And 


determinism and materialism creep 


by experience.” rationalistic 
back in when we hear that “what we 
mean by ‘half a chance’ is a decent 
environment and a system of consti- 
tutional restraints that can hold his 
ineradicable love of power in fairly 
close check.” 

One does not have to evoke the 
testimony of Jeremy Bentham o 
James Mill, but simply look at te 
recent Presidential campaign to see 
how deeply we have drunk of the 
same spring which originally fed 
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Vartism. The ideas that Communism 
is simply the result of poverty and 
lack of education, that a primitive 
community needs only economic help 
ad a rushed educational program 
to enable it to exist under an intri- 
cate constitutional and democratic 
system—these oversimplifications of 
apolitical campaign suggest that our 
radition is not as triumphantly non- 
deterministic and non-materialist as 
Rossiter would at times urge. In- 
deed, one of the incidental services 
that a good book on Marxism ought 
io accomplish is to expose the over- 


simplifications and over-optimisms 
of our own tradition. 

For all the criticisms addressed to 
Rossiter’s book, however, his attempt 
to compare the two systems of 
thought and the two viewpoints is 
both instructive and fruitful. It suf- 
fers neither from self-righteousness, 
so typical of so many works in this 
field, nor from self-doubt generated 
by the Soviet production figures and 
missiles. And very few treatments of 
the prospects of Marxism and Com- 
munism achieve the balance and 
reasonability of his last chapter. 





The Army’s 


Soldier in the Rain. 
By William Goldman. 
Atheneum. 308 pp. $4.00. 


I SUPPOSE IT is good to laugh at 
the experience of a peacetime Army. 
Good because there really isn’t much 
dse one can do about it. One can of 
course bitch—certainly a more com- 
pulsive alternative than laughter— 
but that too soon becomes a bore and 
inthe end simply won’t do for sur- 
vival. So, things being what they are, 
with every prospect pointing to their 
continuing as they are, one laughs. 
Fine. That leaves only the danger of 
lughing the experience away. 

In Soldier in the Rain, his third 
novel, William Goldman laughs at 
the Army in what seems to me pre- 
tisely the correct way. He laughs 
with the awareness that a non-com- 
bat Army in America, however need- 
ful, is largely preposterous, at least 
or those caught up in the day-to-day 
military mess. And most important 
of all, he does not laugh at the 
military experience guiltily. 

Part of the merit of Goldman’s 
novel is in his accurately imbuing 
his story of military life with a back- 





ground of flatness, fantasy and a sort 
Robinson Crusoe atmosphere in 
hich each person lives with the 
threat of being crushed by the great 
tim establishment. It ought to be 
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Grotesquery 


Reviewed by Joseph Epstein 
Ex-peacetime soldier; 
Free-lance writer 


said too that Soldier in the Rain is 
not so much a novel as a protracted 
series of jokes so excellent, and the 
author so charming in telling them, 
that there occurs, as in the work of 
most effective humorists, an ex- 
tremely willing suspension of pe- 
danticism. 

Soldier in the Rain has to do with 
Sergeant Eustis Clay and his frenetic 
efforts to beat the flatness and per- 
petuate the fantasy of military life. 
It has also to do with Master Sergeant 
Maxwell Slaughter, a man whose un- 
usual gifts are conjoined with a very 
high personal style, who is too philo- 
sophically endowed to attempt either 
effort wholeheartedly. 

Together Clay and Slaughter live 
out the watered-down grotesqueries 
of the modern Army: the juke-box, 
the pin-ball machine, the endless 
chain of beers, the foot-long hot dog, 
and the rest of it. Clay keeps going 
with the aid of his grand imagina- 
tion; Slaughter with his introspective 
sensuality, Still, neither is wholly a 
liberated person, because, as Slaugh- 
ter puts it, “the world’s outside that 
window, Eustis, and it scares me. It’s 
awfully big out there.” 

Unavoidably, a number of fairly 


stock military figures slither into the 
story. There is the sadistic MP 
Sergeant (it is not unusual for ill- 
natured men who are not kept busy 
to opt unnecessary cruelty as a way 
out of their boredom). And there is 
the Captain, the eternal omnipresent 
Captain, whose exact job, whose 
reason for being, is always a fascinat- 
ing question. Yet the presence of 
these types ought not to be considered 
a serious flaw. First, because Gold- 
man has drawn them so well, and, 
second, because they do, in fact, 
exist. 

Goldman’s ear and 
reminiscent of James Agee’s. Both 
have a fine sense of prose rhythm 
and tend to sentimentality, a blemish 
but not a destroying quality because 
it is informed by sincerity. 

Soldier in the Rain has few lines 
that ought ever cause its author 
regret; it has others he may take 
joy in and there is also one memo- 
rable scene—quite enough for a novel 
of modest intention—which promises 
to stay in mind for a considerable 


is excellent, 


time—a discharge party given by 
Pfc. Meltzer, a draftee formerly of 
Yale, his mother and his fiancée, for 
Clay, Slaughter and a 14-year-old 
town girl named Miss Bobby Jo 
Pepperdine. 

“Jay doesn’t drink,” Mrs. Meltzer 
said, 

“We learned him how,” Clay said. 
He started laughing again, louder. 
“So anyway, to get back to the point, 
there we was, out on the highway, 
doing the four-minute mile, and | 
was in the car and old Meltzer, he 
was puffing along outside with me 
cheering him on, because we was 
gonna rent the Rose Bowl and your 
son, he had guts to spare, because 
he’d already threw up once and we 
was zipping along, like I said, when 
all of a sudden from behind us this 
car comes zooming up out of no- 
where, bigger’n shit, and—” 

“Tt was really very funny, Mother,” 
Meltzer interrupted. “It was really.” 

Out of barren William 
Goldman has fashioned a small but 


sands, 


precious pebble. 
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The Blowing Up of the Parthenon. 
By Salvador de Madariaga. 
Praeger. 93 pp. $2.95. 


CLARITY AND VIVACITY are the 
marks of Salvador de Madariaga’s 
style. I noted with admiration his 
lectures on the cold war given a 
couple of years ago at Queens Uni- 
versity, Belfast. Now, fortunately, 
they are available in an American 
edition, expanded and updated. They 
have picked up a provocative title 
from an introductory account of an 
occurrence on September 26, 1687 
when a Venetian bomb fell on a 
Turkish powder magazine and the 
Parthenon was destroyed—a result 
intended by no one. A product of 
long thought, will and effort was 
demolished by a moment’s inadvert- 
ence. The prodigiousness of modern 
weapons points the same danger for 
all the world’s good things. How to 
forefend this? This is the deep ques- 
in the author’s mind in this 
brief essay of advice to the West’s 
leaders in the cold war. 


tion 


He wastes no time in eulogizing 
peace, pleading for negotiations with 
the adversary or urging world dis- 
.« Sets 
talk to the Russians,” he says, “is 

. as misleading as any Communist 
or Communist-planted slogan is apt 
to be. We are not in a position to 
talk to the Russians at all... . We 
can only talk to the Communist 
bosses of the Russians, which is a 
quite different affair. The slogan . . . 
is meant to make us forget that the 
persons with whom we should actual- 


armament. “The slogan 


ly be dealing are not the Russian 
people, but precisely the persons who 
hold the Russian people in an im- 


concentration 


mense camp. 
Again, he says, “Peace, like health, 
is a magic word, and political quacks 
are as much aware of the value of 
the first as medical quacks of the 


value of the second. But, just as 







The Conditions for Peace 


Reviewed by 
Charles Burton Marshall 


Alumni Visiting Professor of International 
Studies, University of North Carolina 


quack medicines are by no means a 
shortcut to health, so disarmament 
slogans are by no means shortcuts 
to peace.” 

He looks for no windfalls in the 
form of a Peking-Moscow break. A 
“condition for the recovery of the 
West is that all delusions about 
driving a wedge between Communist 
Russia and China be removed to that 
limbo where they belong. . . . It is 
plain that the cause of the cold war 
has been weakened every step by 
British delusions over China.” This 
is sound. The cold war represents 
the best option open to us. The point 
is to make something good of it. 
This calls for forgetting our anxiety 
about survival. “That is not enough 
except for rats and tigers.” 

Like so many of us, de Madariaga 
sounds best when generalizing about 
courses to take and things to do. We 
must keep clear distinctions between 
“We 
are gradually taking over some of 
the worst features of our enemies: 
their hero worship, their tendency to 


ourselves and the adversary: 


debase or even counterfeit verbal 
currency, their cynical disregard of 
anything but force.” Those things we 
must correct. 

He expounds upon requisite moral 
qualities. Authority, for example—a 
dissipated by the 
United States since the high point at 
the time of the Marshall Plan. It 


originality. It cannot be 


quality sadly 


“means 
gained by following someone else’s 
ideas or ways. An authority on a 
particular walk of life is one who 
has no need of another to tell him 
what is to be thought, said or done in 
that particular walk of life. [Au- 
thority] rests on trust; trust goes to 
integrity. The foremost requirement 
of the free world is therefore integ- 


rity. The world must be cc avineg 
that what the free world lea:lers sq 
is what they mean.” 

The thing to do is to improve anj 
bind the free world. He wants % 
pithy but short set of practical rule’ 
for internal freedom in every non. 
Communist country—‘government 
by consent of the governed; freedom 
of opinion and association; freedom 
from arbitrary imprisonment; an jn. 
dependent judiciary.” He wants a 
“permanent commission to watch 
over the working of political insti 
tutions” within the free world cou. 
tries “to ensure that their citizens 
were free in the sense defined above.” 
Also a “commission to centralize, su- 
pervise and if need be cut off al 
trade with Communist countries.” To 
these would be added a “Bank to 
be fed with surplus capital of its 
members for investment abroad s0 
as to allow nations in need of capital 
to borrow it without political strings. 
This Bank should organize the inter- 
minerals 
essential to war—such as uranium 
and petrol.” It would internationaliz 
all flying, set up a panel of tech 
nicians available to all free worl 
countries, and “act as a regulator 
of all free operations in which capi- 
tal and labor would not belong to 
the same flag.” The “free nations 

might try to integrate their 
sovereign wills; to set up adequate 
institutions in order to safeguard 
against the breaking of the peace by 
unruly wills; and to administer cur 
rent affairs . . . to forestall conflicts. 
They might pool research, general 
staff, manufacture of armaments and 


nationalization of certain 


organization.” 

Everybody not on the other fel 
low’s team is to pool almost every: 
thing. This is where authority mus 
lead—and thereby presumably swal 
low itself, because the end_ result 
would be that everyone would have 
a hand in telling everybody else what 
to do about everything. Our Parthe 
non would not be blown up. Ce 
turies hence excavators would burrow 
through mountains of red tape and 
find it quite intact. 
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The Paratrooper 
of Mechanic Avenue. 
By Lester Goran. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 246 pp. $3.50. 


THE PARATROOPER of Mechanic 
Avenue is a good working draft of 
the novel it never quite became. This 
js almost a cruel summary, because 
it leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that the author has achieved 
ss than was actually accomplished. 
Compared to most of the summer 
novels that were published in the 
weeks before and after Lester Gor- 
an’s first novel appeared last July, 
his book is still worth talking about 
in the fall. Readers interested in 
watching what a fresh eye and a 
fresh talent can do with a milieu 
that other writers might seem to 
have used up should give Goran a 
few hours of their time. 

The paratrooper is Isaac, better 
known as “Ike-o,” Hartwell. Me- 
chanic Avenue runs through So- 
baski’s Stairway, a Pittsburgh tene- 
ment district that is a melange of 
races, hatreds, frustrations, and the 
grimy pleasures with which life’s 
tensions are forgotten for a few mo- 
ments. Ike-o was born in 1931], his 
natal place the tenement toilet two 
fights below the apartment occupied 
by his parents. 

Ike-o Hartwell was the only child 
of Charles and Yolanda Hartwell. 
Charlie was a little, fat man whose 
dreams could no longer stir him 
into useful activity but only raised 
in him a thirst for whiskey. He was 
the last dregs of a family that could 
be traced back to Revolutionary War 
days, « fact he delighted in throwing 
at the Negroes, Jews and Poles who 
surrounded him. When he was drunk, 
he especially liked to remind Yolan- 
da, who was Polish. Yolanda was 
very quiet, not very bright, a woman 
who hardly stirred from her seat in 
the kitchen, but whose decencies and 
love for Charlie Hartwell had not 
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Ike-o and the Easy Way 
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been buried beneath the 200 pounds 
she now bore on her frame. 

The night Ike-o was midwifed into 
the world by a neighbor, Charlie 
took the six dollars and 13 cents that 
the tenants chipped in to celebrate 
the event and disappeared on a three- 
week bender. Before the boy was 
in his teens he knew all the neighbor- 
hood dives where cheap whiskey was 
sold and all the neighborhood houses 
where slightly more expensive love 
was sold. He learned the former as 
Charlie dragged him along on his 
rounds and the latter as soon as 
he got old enough to look on his 
own. 

Ike-o learned the ways of his world 
early. When the boy was _ seven, 
“Charlie Hartwell and his sometime- 
buddy-sometime-bitterest-enemy, Fats 
Smolcher, got him to climb through 
a back window and lift four pints of 
moonshine from DeAngelo’s saloon. 
When Ike-o at first had refused on 
the grounds it would be stealing, 
Charlie had hit him and told him 
to mind his father. 

From then on, Ike-o picked up his 
lessons quickly. He learned that a 
smart guy always had the odds work- 
ing for him. He learned how to take 
and how one got taken. He learned 
how to get the most out of his nar- 
row world in exchange for as little 
as possible. He learned how to get 
through school the easy way, and 
how to get out of the Army the 
slightly harder way. 

Ike-o became a paratrooper by 
grace of the boots he bought in a 
Baltimore pawnshop on his way 
home from an Army mental hospital 
and a dishonorable discharge that 
kept him out of Korea. He returned 
to Sobaski’s Stairway to find that 
Dolly Smolcher had kept her promise 


to love him, but not her promise to 
wait only for him. 

Summed up this way, Goran’s 
book tends to seem like many other 
slum-boy stories—updated as far as 
the Korean War. This is not, however, 
a standard slum novel. No sexy set- 
pieces; no fist-shaking at society and 
nameless villains in the old tradition, 
and no mindless juvenile crime in 
the newer idiom. Goran writes more 
skilfully than the old-school na- 
turalists and more thoughtfully and 
poetically than the new-school so- 
ciologists. Unfortunately, however, 
with not quite enough thought and 
not quite enough skill to make his 
book what he wanted it to be. 

He knows how Sobaski’s Stairway 
looks and smells. He knows how the 
people who live there talk. He knows, 
too, that Ike-o Hartwell is more than 
a reflex reacting to his environment. 
He makes Ike-o’s outer world abun- 
dantly clear, but he only sketches the 
inner world, and this is the heart 
of his failure. Pleased with what has 
been offered, the reader wants more 
than is there. Goran can get you 
interested in the minor characters 
that flit by, such as O. C. “Catfish” 
Gedunsky, the local wardheeler who 
is put out of business as the slum 
neighborhood, in which he bought 
votes in exchange for the life-saving 
favors a slum dweller needs, is about 
to be torn down. But the Catfish, who 
got Ike-o into his first trouble with 
the police and, at the end of the book 
gives the ex-soldier the only sensible 
advice he has ever received, remains 
an outline instead of a character. 

Goran sketches too rapidly where 
he should be filling in the details 
of his portraits. What process turns 
Ike-o from a promising soldier into 
a malingerer? What makes him un- 
able to hold onto his chance to make 
a life with Dolly? 

Goran is not offering the easy 
answer that a poor slob should be 
pitied and forgiven because life made 
him that way. A man can still reach 
toward his own redemption and 
shape it with his own hands. At the 
end Ike-o clears part of his slate 
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with an act as crude in execution as 
it is at least decent in intention. He 
is still only 21 and, as Gedunsky tells 
him: “Everybody got a chance, once 


a day, in the morning.” 

The fact that the author can sug- 
gest much so briefly, and leave the 
reader wanting to know what has 
been left out, is a tribute to his skill. 
But Goran occasionally writes as if 
he knew so well what he meant to 


say that it got written in his mind 
and never transferred to paper. This 
produces the jumpy spots and the 
murky touches in a prose that is 
usually clear, swift and well-turned. 
Still, better to read the first novel of 
a writer with heart and mind who 
is on his way up than the umpteenth 
book by someone who speaks more 
smoothly only because he is trying 


to say less. 





Dogma and Despotism 


The Inquisitors. 
By Jerzy Andrzejewski. 
Knopf. 158 pp. $3.50. 


POLAND Is A country where litera- 
ture has always been closely con- 
nected with the historical experiences 
of the nation. And few peoples’ his- 
tory abounds with such dramatic 
events as the Poles’. The generation 
of contemporary Polish writers—to 
which Jerzy Andrzejewski belongs— 
was born during World War I and 
matured during the Nazi Occupation 
and during World War II. It was 
educated in labor camps and prisons 
and witnessed deportations and mass 
murders. It came to know the bitter- 
ness of defeat, fratricidal struggles 
and the treachery of friends. 

Now, these writers are still search- 
ing for new concepts of truth, good- 


ness and justice, and echoes of 
these soul-searing experiences are 


found in their literary creations. 
After the war, when the old system 
crashed into rubble and the Commu- 
of these 


themselves 


nists seized power, many 


young writers divorced 
from the past and became fervent 
adherents of the new faith. But not 
for Jong. More disenchantment await- 
ed them, a disenchantment that was 
transformed into rebellion when they 
confronted the paper-thin slogans of 
Communism with the practices of 
the Stalin era. 

Andrzejewski’s prewar literary de- 
but was as a Catholic writer. In his 
(1938). 


God is the creator and support of all 


novel Harmony of Heart 
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moral principles. In one of his best 
short stories, “The Appeal” (1942), 
dealing with concentration camps 
and written in the wake of his initial 
wartime experiences, Andrzejewski 
sketches the portrait of a man who, 
on seeing evil triumphant, has no 
other choice but to remain true to 
himself. In his novel Ashes and Dia- 
monds (1948), known to the West? 
ern world in its film version (which 
won the Prix International de Cri- 
tique at the 1959 Venice Festival). 
he describes the conflicts brought 
about by the change from a “state 
of war” to a “state of peace,” when 
old values must be subjected to re- 
vision while new values are not yet 
familiar enough. Andrzejewski speaks 


of the 


it extremely difficult to choose ideals 


circumstances which render 
when these are proclaimed from both 
sides of a barricade, and he leaves 
one with the question: “Will only 
ashes and chaos remain to be then 
swept into an abyss by the storm?” 

The latest of Andrzejewski’s works, 
The Inquisitors, written 10 years 
later. brings us the author’s mature 
evaluation of the “new faith.” Though 
the action of the book takes place in 
a country supposedly remote from 
far removed 


Poland and in times 


from ours, there can be no doubt 
that the author’s intention is to de- 
Communist- 


scribe contemporary 


dominated Poland. Andrzejewski be- 









longs to those writers whose chi 
literary concern seems to be the djs 
covery of ‘the essence of evil, ani 
in this book his search leads him ty 
15th-century Spain of the Inquisitio, 
as the analogue for present-day Po. 
land. There, Andrzejewski draws , 
picture of man in a world where al] 
efforts to think honestly are absolute. 
ly condemned; what remains is only 
total subservience to dogma. Within 
this system created by Chief In. 
Tomas de Torquemada 
confess to 


quisitor 
people are forced to 
imaginary crimes and inform upon 
their closest friends without the use 
of torture and without a single cn 
of protest. However strong their re. 
sistance, it is always destroyed by 
psychological methods which give 
new names to old concepts and con: 
vince the victims that any form of 
opposition will be pointless. The ef- 
fectiveness of these methods is at- 
tested to by the fact that only one 
of the book’s many characters is able 
to oppose the despot actively. 
Andrzejewski unmasks the evil be- 
neath the idealistic benevolent guise 
of Communism, condemns its practice 
and declares his belief that a system 
dependent on terror cannot endure. 

How did a work so critical of 
Communism appear in Communist: 
ruled Poland, and from the pen of 
a writer who has run the literary 
gamut from Catholicism to Marxism? 
Its first chapter was published in 
1956—the answer is in that date— 
by the Warsaw literary weekly, Prze 
glad Kulturalny, when the “thaw’ 
was at its peak in the Soviet bloc 
and Poland 
crucial “October Revolution.” Dur- 
ing that “thaw” a critical role was 


was approaching its 


jlayed by Polish writers and journal: 
pia} ) J 
of them disenchanted 


former 


ists, many 


Marxists and Communist 
sympathizers. 

And it was perhaps for that Oc 
tober uprising and for all men that 
Andrzejewski, through the lips of the 
dying Torquemada, called for @ 
end to man’s persecution of map: 
“From today there shall be no more 
fear on earth!” 
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DRAPER KUDOS 


I am writing to congratulate you most 
heartily on Theodore Draper’s pamphlet, “Or- 
deal of the U.N.” (NL, November 7). It is a 
brilliant analysis and exposition and I am most 
grateful to you for it. 
Washington, D.C. WaLter LipPMANN 

We can’t thank you enough for sending that 
fabulous Draper booklet. Much of it has gone 
in the two final chapters we have been writ- 
ing for our next book; and they are immensely 
the better for it. 

Will you do one more thing for us? For the 
enclosed check, please have your office send 
us one hundred copies of the booklet. We want 
to Draperize our friends and all the doubting 
Thomases we know. 


Falls Church, Va. 


SACCO-VANZETTI 


I have read with great interest your discus- 
sion of the Sacco-Vanzetti case (NL, October 
31). I have to correct James Rorty’s statement 
concerning my own ideas on this case. He says, 
“Others who were convinced at the time of 
the trial that the defendants 
came later to believe that one or both were 
probably guilty. Among these were Upton Sin- 
dair, a Socialist, and Carlo Tresca, an anarch- 
ist, who died with his boots on fighting Com- 
munists and Fascists.” So far as concerns my 
case I feel sure that I have never made this 
alter the 


Harry OVERSTREET 


were innocent 


statement; I would have to word 
probably to possibly, which is quite a different 
assertion. 

I may have put this story on record before, 
but I cannot recall having done so. In a 
hotel room in Denver I sat for a long evening 
with Fred Moore, who was the attorney for 
Sacco and Vanzetti until the last weeks of the 
long drawn out case. Fred, whom IT had known 
for a long time, and who had twice taken me 
to visit Vanzetti in prison, told me that he 
had come to be troubled in his mind concern- 
ing the case. He was careful to state that he 
had no definite knowledge whatever; neither of 
the two men had given him the least hint that 
they might have been guilty or even might 
have known who was guilty, But Fred’s doubts 
had grown, and he had come to the belief that 
Sacco was guilty and that Vanzetti might possi- 
bly have been guilty, although it was much 
more difficult to hold this him. 
One had to bear in mind that with anarchists 
of the “activist” variety a hold-up or robbery 
would be 
Was used for the purpose of propaganda. Fred 


idea about 


no crime provided that the money 
had heard this opinion expressed many times 


by members of the group and had seen it in 
action. 


November 28, 1960 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 
While the Sacco-Vanzetti being 
fought over, Carlo Tresca, the accepted leader 
of the anarchists in New York and the active 
defender of Sacco and Vanzetti, had told Fred, 
the attorney and friend of the prisoners, that 
group were 


case Was 


two members of the New York 
being sought by the police on the charge of 
robbery; and Fred had been requested to 
smuggle them out of New York in the car he 
was driving back to Boston. Fred had com- 
plied with this request although he did not 
like it, and he considered it somewhat of an 
imposition under the special circumstances. 

I should add that immediately upon my re- 
turn to California I sought out Lola Moore, 
Fred’s wife, from whom he was separated, and 
she expressed dismay at what he had told me. 
She had been with him all through the case 
as an active collaborator, and she assured me 
positively that Fred had had no such idea so 
long as he had been connected with the case. 
She attributed his change of mind to the fact 
that in the last period of the long struggle 
Fred had been dismissed from the 
favor of Thompson, a better known and more 


case in 


highly respected lawer of Boston. 

That is all I have to report on the matter. I 
point out one significant detail. If Sacco was 
guilty and Vanzetti was innocent it follows 
that Vanzetti went to his death rather than 
name one of his anarchist comrades. I had 
long talks with him twice, and I feel sure 
that he was the kind of man who would seal 
I did not meet Sacco, but I talked 
with his family and friends, and I felt there 
wholly 


his lips. 


an atmosphere of secrecy and _ fear 
different from what I found in the Brini family 
with whom Vanzetti had lived. 

Monrovia, Calif. Upton SIncLAIR 


CLARIFICATION 


I have received reactions to my review of 
Leonard Schapiro’s The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (NL, July 18-25) which in- 
dicate that my positive appraisal of Schapiro’s 
work was not fully understood. 1 would like 
to emphasize again that the book is an out- 
standing synthesis of our knowledge of the 
field, and at the same time embodies a great 
deal of valuable new research. 

I fear that I was unfair to Schapiro in 
taking his work as the occasion for stating my 
criticisms of a whole school of political science. 
In the brief compass of the review neither my 
criticisms nor their object became sufficiently 
clear. The reader should refer to my own re- 
cently published works for an explanation of 
my standpoint that it is misleading to regard 
Communism primarily as a tactical and _ or- 
ganizational phenomenon throughout its his- 
tory. 


Burlington, Vt. Ropert V. DANIELS 
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see the photograph of a slim young man in a black student uniform 
about to plunge a foot-long sword into the corpulent body of Inejiro 
Asanuma, leader of the Japanese Socialist party. This was not an isolated 
incident. Less than three months earlier Nobusuke Kishi had been stabbed 
in the thigh by an elderly fanatic wielding a Japanese Navy knife. Asanuma 
died almost immediately from his wounds; Kishi’s assailant was less 
vigorous, and the former Prime Minister is now in good health. 

Anyone familiar with prewar politics in Japan is bound to be reminded 
of the series of killings and attempted killings that made the 1930s a 
period of “government by assassination.” Then, as now, the assassins were 
men of the extreme Right and their victims were the country’s political 
leaders, whom they regarded as unpatriotic and _ self-seeking. Even the 
suicide of Asanuma’s assassin had a strongly traditional flavor, and his 
final note (scrawled with a tube of toothpaste on the wall of his prison 
cell) belongs to an emotional world that many observers thought had 
disappeared: “To serve one’s country for seven lives. Banzai to the Em- 


(~: OcTOBER 13, newspaper readers all over the world were shocked to 


peror!” 

Recent violence in Japan, however, certainly has not been confined to 
the traditionalistic Right wing. The stabbing of Kishi followed directly on 
the recent Left-wing demonstrations against revision of the U.S.-Japanese 
Security Treaty. Then vast mobs of students and workers, often armed with 
ropes, stones and nail-studded poles, marched through the streets of Tokyo. 
fought the police, attacked the car carrying the American Ambassador and 
President Eisenhower’s representative, broke into the Prime Minister’s 
residence, forcibly prevented the Diet from holding proper sessions for seven 
weeks and in various other violent ways tried to impose their will on the 
Government. And a few months before these rampages, thousands of stu- 
dent demonstrators had burst into the precincts of the Diet and shown 
their attitude toward Parliament by indulging in mass urination against 
the stately white walls of the building. 

Many conclusions may be drawn from this unhappy series of events. 
Clearly emotionalism still plays a great part in Japanese political life and 
violence is never far beneath the surface. It is clear, too, that in Japan, 
as elsewhere, one of the characteristics shared by the two extremes is 
heir readiness to resort to violence. A further ineluctable conclusion from 
any study of recent events is that democracy has not taken root in Japan 
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nearly to the extent that many observers, both there and in the West, have 
been suggesting. When one of the two main political parties in a country 
and an important segment of its intellectual leaders, supported in mam 
cases by the press, openly encourage violence in order to oppose the policies 
of a freely elected majority in Parliament, we are justified in concluding 
that democracy is either insufficiently understood or insufficiently respected, 
or both. 

There are certain instances in which the type of violence that we haye 
seen in Tokyo is justified. When a government (like those in Turkey or South 
Korea) abuses the power of the police and deprives its citizens of legitimate, 
peaceful means of expressing their opposition, violence may be the only 
solution. Such a situation does not exist in Japan. Having been repeatedly 
and overwhelmingly defeated at the polls, the Socialist party (or at least 
an important part of it) decided to cooperate with the Communists and 
with extreme Left-wing labor and student groups in resorting to violence 
to prevent ratification of a treaty to which they were opposed. 

Once violence has been let out of the bottle it is hard to put it back, 
especially in a country with Japan’s traditions. The Left-wing resort to 
force was the direct impulse for the murderous attacks by Right-wing 
extremists. In a broadcast on the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) 
three months before Asanuma’s assassination, I said that the Socialists 
had sown a wind of violence and I ventured to predict that they might 
be the first to reap the whirlwind. Asanuma, with his insistence that the 
United States was the “common eneiny” of Japan and China, his en- 
couragement of the student rioters who broke into the grounds of the 
Diet building and his constant calls for “struggles,” was probably te. 
sponsible more than any other single person for the breakdown of law 
and order in Japan last spring and summer; his fatal stabbing is a 
somber reminder of where violence, once unleashed, can lead. 

The extreme Right in Japan is by no means a dead force. In organiza- 
tions and membership it is at least as strong as before the war. Its weakness 
lies in the fact that it has been existing in an ideological and material 
vacuum. By espousing violence and disruption, by undermining popular 
respect for the parliamentary institution and the democratic system, the 
Socialists may be giving the Rightist groups exactly what they have been 
looking for during the past 10 years. 

Many Japanese, especially those intellectuals who enjoy the, description 
of “progressive” (shimpoteki), would argue that violence was_ initiated 
not by the Socialists but by Kishi and the conservatives who wielded their 
“tyranny of the majority” in the Diet to oppose the real will of the country. 
According to this argument, the Socialists, who alone represent the “people's 
majority,” were simply meeting force with force. To kidnap the Speaker of 
the Diet was justified violence since he was brandishing the tyranny of 4 
Parliamentary majority in defiance of the “people’s majority”; to call in 
the police to restore order, however, must be condemned as unjustified 
violence, since it meant opposing the representatives of the “people's 
majority.” 
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If this analysis is correct, we are confronted with a unique phenomenon: 
In one election after another approximately two-thirds of the population 
yotes in favor of a party which in the outstanding issues of foreign policy 
has consistently advocated and carried out policies opposed by the majority 
of the people. If one is prepared to believe this, one can believe anything. 
As to the respect which the Socialists themselves would accord the opposi- 
tion should they ever come into power, we have the assurance of their lead- 
ing theoretician, Professor Itsuro Sakisaka, that once the Socialist party 
assumes the reins of government and starts to build a socialist state in 
Japan it will not allow its work to be undone by the “seesaw process” of 
politics such as occurs in England and other Western democracies. Clearly, 
amajority becomes a “tyranny” only when it is commanded by one’s political 
opponents. 

It is not my aim to whitewash Kishi or to extol him as a champion 
of Western-style democracy. Indeed, I am quite willing to accept the 
suggestion that he and many other conservative leaders in Japan would 
be prepared to jettison the democratic system if that were the only way 
in which the Socialists or Communists could be prevented from assuming 
power. The fact remains that until now this has not been the only way, 
and that violence, insofar as the term has any concrete meaning, was 
brought into Japanese politics during the past year by the Socialists and 
their allies, not by the conservatives. 

From all this, and from the five articles in this supplement, the con- 
cusion inescapably emerges that in Japan democracy is still widely re- 
sarded as a foreign import, that it is inadequately understood and respected 
by the very people who should be its most stalwart defenders and that its 
continuance is precarious. As Kikuo Nakamura points out in his article, 
recent events have combined to lower respect for parliamentary democracy. 
Economic conditions in Japan are on the whole favorable and this has 
been a strong preservative factor, which as much as anything else prevented 
the recent demonstrations from developing into a revolutionary movement. 
In the case of a major economic crisis, however, accompanied by large-scale 
unemployment, falling standards of living and widespread anxiety and 
bitterness, there is a very real danger that the precarious structure could 
break down and be followed by an authoritarian regime of the Left or 
(more likely in my opinion) of the Right, with appalling consequences for 
the West. I see little justification for the type of rosy optimism expressed, 
for example, in a study by a group of American scholars where we read, 
“... under a conservative or a Socialist leadership, Japan will doubtless 
work out its own special form of representative institutions, a development 
which bodes well for the future of democracy in Japan and for its future 
cooperation with other free nations.” (Japan Between East and West, New 
York, 1957). 

Effective support for democratic principles and institutions in Japan is 
not forthcoming from many of the principal sources where we should 
expect to find it. Several of Japan’s leading non-Communist intellectuals 
have given their vocal support to the use of “direct action”; some of them, 








as Kazuo Kuroda points out in his article, have even criticized the Com. 
munist party for not taking stronger action at the time of the demonstra. 
tions. The trade union movement, which in so many countries acts as a 
responsible stabilizing force, was one of the main elements participating 
in the recent resort to violence, and Kuroda points out the overwhelming 
strength of the extreme Left-wing General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions (Sohyo) as compared to that of the moderate Japanese Trade Union 
Congress (Zenro). The press, as Sadachika Nabeyama indicates in his 
article, with its constant references to “tyranny of the majority,” its 
unanimously vitriolic attacks on the freely elected Government and its 
failure to condemn the use of violence until June 17 (when things really 
looked as if they were getting out of hand), also bears a very definite re. 
sponsibility for the unfortunate events of last summer. In these circum. 
stances, as he says, it is difficult to count on a wide body of fair and re. 
sponsible public opinion in Japan. There is a strong tendency toward apathy 
on one hand and extremism on the other. 

Nothing could be more important for the future of Japanese democracy 
than the creation of a strong and responsible opposition. The present “one. 
and-a-half-party” system is utterly unsatisfactory. It seems very doubtful, 
however, that the Socialist party, as it is presently constituted, is qualified 
for the role. The great task to which the Socialist party should have devoted 
itself during the past years was to build up support in the rural and pro- 
vincial districts, which remain overwhelmingly conservative and where 
political apathy and immaturity are still widespread. Instead it has con- 
centrated on class struggles and has continued to derive almost all its sup- 
port from urban labor, youth and intellectuals. Furthermore, by associating 
itself with disruption and violence, it has alienated those very elements of 
the population whose backing is essential if it is ever to come to power 
by legal, democratic means. 

Just as most observers have, in my opinion, tended to take an un- 
justifiably sanguine view about the strength of democracy in_ postwar 
Japan, they have also been inclined to overrate the strength of the ties that 
bind Japan to the West. The following statement by an American expert 
in the study cited above is typical: “The Japanese people will contribute 
unsparingly to the common defense of our two nations when they come 
to believe that they are moving, together with the American people, towards 
a commonly perceived destiny.” 

The demonstrations and riots were bound to come as something of a 
shock to those who imagined that Japan was securely and enthusiastically 
linked to the West. Even this setback, however, was often explained away 
as being the work of a handful of Communists and professional anti- 
American agitators. To interpret the events in this fashion is both to over- 
estimate the influence of Communism in Japan and to underestimate the 
force of neutralism. It is quite clear now that both Kishi himself, and 
the American Ambassador and his advisors, did underestimate the strength 
of neutralist sentiment and the ability of the Left to exploit it. The fiasco 
of President Eisenhower’s visit was a direct consequence of their mistake. 
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The fundamental illogicality of the neutralist position in Japan is 
clearly set forth in the article by Kiyoshi Nasu; but, as he indicates, 
this does nothing to lessen its emotional appeal in a country where in- 
sularity still encourages so much naivete and wishful thinking. In the 
years to come this appeal is likely, if anything, to increase. Coupled with 
the unremitting pressure from the Communist powers, which is described 
in the article by Kosaku Tamura, and with the ever-growing attraction of 
Communist China, especially for the youth of the country, it will make 
Japan’s continued adherence to the Western alliance far more precarious 
than is often imagined. The recent deluge of comforting platitudes, inspired 
by the centennial celebrations of American-Japanese relations, should not 
be allowed to obscure the reality of the situation. 

It would be beyond the scope of this introductory essay to suggest any 
solutions to the various difficulties that have been outlined. One conclusion, 
however, does emerge from this discussion: Neither we in the West nor 
the Japanese should become complacent about the country’s future. Recog- 
nizing and understanding the difficulties is the first essential step on the 
way to doing something about them. As Kuroda points out, the disturbances 
last summer were no fortuitous misfortune, but the logical consequence of 
many unhealthy factors, not the least of which was complacency. If we are 
willing to learn, the recent succession of Left-wing and Right-wing violence 
in Japan could serve us a timely lesson. 
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HE Tokyo riots last May and June symbolize the continuing struggle 

between those who wish to keep Japan a part of the free world and 
those who hope to neutralize Japan by terminating the U.S.-Japanese Se. 
curity Pact. This latter group consists of those belonging to the General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions (Sohyo), to the National Federation 
of Student Self-Government Associations (Zengakuren) and to other 
Leftist groups united in the National Council Against the U.S.-Japanese 
Security Treaty. It includes those who merely want to neutralize Japan per- 
manentiy, and those who aim to take Japan into the Communist camp. 

Most of the people who would only neutralize Japan—various members 
of the teaching profession, students and trade unionists—think that if Japan 
were demilitarized it would escape any involvement in a third world war. 
They also think a neutralist Japan would be able to obtain economic aid 
from both Soviet Russia and the United States, as is the case with India 
and the United Arab Republic, and they have been impressed by Soviet 
achievements in space technology, rocketry and diplomacy. They may, 
in general, be characterized either as idealists or naive amateurs in inter- 
national politics, and their number is probably on the increase. 

The above, of course, should not be confused with Communists and fellow 
travelers. Unable to muster the support of the majority of the nation, the pro- 
Soviets are backing the neutrality campaign for purely tactical reasons. 

Among those who endorse Japan’s present commitments to the free 
world, including the U.S.-Japanese Security Pact, are Government officials, 
the ruling Liberal Democratic party and business and industrial circles. They 
feel that Japan cannot defend itself unaided and that, under present interna- 
tional conditions, it is meaningless to maintain a policy of neutrality. 

At the end of World War II, the issue of Japanese neutralism hardly 
existed, because the schism between the Communist East and the democratic 
West was not yet apparent. Japan adopted a new Constitution in which it 
renounced war as a means of national policy. It is said that the then Prime 
Minister, Kijuro Shidehara, insisted on insertion of this clause and that 
General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Commander of Allied Forces, gave 
direct support to it. In any event, the idea of a demilitarized Japan was 
widespread and popular at the time, however unrealistic it was soon to 
become. Some, hardly realizing that Finland’s neutrality was imposed by 
the Soviet Union, went so far as to cite that country’s position as a goal 
for Japan. Intellectuals, having little experience in international relations and 
being very much under the influence of Japan’s wartime experiences, were 
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quick to disregard the fact that effective neutralism is likely to be the re- 
sult of national strength and vitality, not of total weakness. 

Thus the real issue was obscured from the very first; neutrality became 
a charismatic slogan. Interestingly, of the Japanese who have been actively 
engaged in the conduct of international relations and in the study of in- 
ternational politics, few oppose a collective security system with the United 
States. It is the elements that remain unaware of the realities facing Japan 
in 1960 that have been vocal on behalf of neutrality. 

Japan’s basic situation is entirely different from that of countries like 
Finland, Sweden, Austria, Switzerland and India not only in strategic, but 
also in economic and psychological, terms. Indeed, the pro-neutralists would 
do better to consider the situation of Hungary during the 1956 Revolt, and 
of Yugoslavia after its expulsion from the Cominform in 1948. to gain an 
understanding of the meaninglessness of neutralism in the modern world. 

The Soviet Union has consistently condemned U.S. military bases in Japan 
and other foreign countries because it understands their strategic value. 
This explains Soviet support for Japanese neutralism, which would neces- 
sitate a United States withdrawal to its smaller island bases in the Pacific, 
and would probably exacerbate U.S.-Philippine relations—making the West- 
ern and Central Pacific a new arena of cold war strife. 

On the other hand, far-fetched and irrelevant as the comparison may be, 
if Finland were to become a Soviet satellite. the USSR would have little 
to gain and much to lose because such a development would almost certainly 
drive Sweden into NATO membership and strengthen the resolve of all the 
other European states. Thus, while Japanese neutralism would, in reality, 
be a Sino-Soviet strategic victory, Finnish neutralism is no more than an 
obvious Soviet convenience. 

Japan’s economic capabilities are also extremely attractive to the Com- 
munist world. The USSR is suffering from a shortage of skilled labor while 
Japan has an abundance of manpower. The Communist Chinese are en- 
countering difficulties in industrializing their country and see Japan as a 
potential source of scientific and technical know-how. It follows that the 
USSR and Communist China would demand a great deal from a neutralist 
Japan, with the result that Japan would soon be dragged into the Com- 
munist camp by a mixture of threat and blandishment. Judging from ex- 
periences elsewhere, human rights would soon be abrogated, freedom of 
speech would be endangered, the living standard would decline, scientific and 
technical capabilities would be exploited and the welfare of the working 
population would be impaired. 

Worse still, from the viewpoint of Japan’s idealists, the country would 
become more and not less militarized as a member of the Communist bloc. 
Communist China today has an Army of some five million and a population 
of 600 million, a ratio of 1-120. The USSR has some 3.5 million men in 
uniform out of a population of 200 million, a ratio of 1-60. Japanese military 
forces today number some 230,000 men out of a population of 90 million, 
aratio of 1-400. It is hardly conceivable that the Russians and Communist 
Chinese would permit such a small military force in a satellite Japan. 








Such dire things are. of course, unlikely to occur immediately after 
Japanese adoption of a neutralist policy. Nevertheless, they would seem 
in the long run unavoidable in view of Japan’s unique strategic and eco. 
nomic value to the Communists. This is particularly likely because morally 
and psychologically the Japanese people do not appear strong enough to 
resist Communist demands. Consequently, only by building up its military 
strength to the point where it can discourage Communist subversion will 
Japan be able to maintain its national integrity and independence. 

But, paradoxically, public sentiment in Japan remains strongly opposed 
to adequate military forces, and patriotic morale is at its lowest ebb in the 
nation’s modern history. In part, this may be the result of the defeat suf. 
fered in World War II, failures in the educational system and the collapse 
of the prewar family system. Perhaps, too, the economic power of Japan, 
however attractive to the Russians and Communist Chinese, is not strong 
enough to sustain a modern arsenal necessary today for the country’s defense, 


for a neutralist Japan is the degree to which the Japanese people under- 
stand the meaning of democracy. The riots during May and June, unlike 
those which preceded them in Korea and Turkey, were not aimed at securing 
more freedom. Indeed, the Japanese rioters abused the abundant liberty ac- 
corded by the country’s democratic institutions and demonstrated that they 
are not as yet sufficiently democratized to use freedom with respect. 

Nor is it reassuring to note, on the other hand, the absurd parliamentary 
tactics of the Kishi Administration in forcing ratification of the new U.S. 
Japanese Security Pact on May 20, only 20 minutes after a resolution had 
been adopted extending the Diet’s term by 50 days. Since there were clearly 
many doubts and suspicions regarding the Security Pact, both among mem- 
bers of the Socialist party and the public at large, there was ample reason 
for the Diet to debate the matter thoroughly. By forcing passage of the 
Pact, despite the 50-day extension of the Diet session, the Government made 
many people feel that they had been duped. Hence, the Kishi Administration 
must certainly share the blame for the ensuing violence. 

Moreover, it can hardly be said that the Japanese Socialist party is demo- 
cratic by accepted Western standards. Although it occupies only one third 
of the Diet seats, it did not hesitate to proclaim that it would prevent pas- 
sage of the Security Pact by any and every means—hardly proper behavior 
for a party that really believes in the democratic process. Worse still, So- 
cialist leaders not only refused to attend the Diet discussions of the Pact, 
but they also tried to prevent the opening of the plenary session by locking 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives in his office. 

Regrettable as it may be, all of this serves as a reminder that the advent 
of democracy in Japan is recent and that it has not yet found complete ac- 
ceptance or understanding among all elements of the population. And so 
long as this is true, Japan will be a free world danger spot not only be: 
cause of the presence and pressure of Communists, but because of the latent 
appeal of totalitarian techniques generally. 


A NOTHER FACTOR which must be considered in analyzing the movement 
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The relative insecurity of democratic institutions and practices is further 
aggravated by the naivete of many Japanese. Certainly, the great majority 
are non- or anti-Communist, but they have not had any direct experience 
with Communism comparable, say, to that of the Koreans. Hence, Japanese 
opposition to Communism is somewhat theoretical and superficial and many 
respond to appeals for neutralism without giving much thought to whom the 
sponsors are, or to the practical consequences of such a policy. Four hundred 
years of isolation during the Tokugawa period have left their mark, despite 
everything that has happened since. 

A look at the record of the Socialist party, the second largest party in 
the country and a staunch advocate of neutralism, provides a_ striking 
example of the effects of Japan’s political naivete. True, being out of power 
for a decade and having no immediate prospect of changing this situation 
has led the Socialists to adopt policies that are not only visionary but ir- 
responsible, especially in the field of foreign affairs. But this only partially 
explains the party’s course, as is apparent from its attitude toward the new 
Security Pact. 

This same Socialist party urged revision of the Security Pact several 
years ago, insisting that the old Pact recognized the right of the United 
States to station troops in Japan without obligating the U.S. to defend 
Japan. Then, when the Kishi Administration began to negotiate for revision 
of the Pact in fall 1958, the Socialists abruptly began agitating for abrogation. 

Surely, without realizing it, the Socialist party is playing into the hands 
of Moscow and Peking. For what it is proposing amounts to a new Locarno 
Pact between the United States. the Soviet Union, Communist China and 
Japan—which Japan would have to depend on for its independence and 
security. By no stretch of the imagination could this position be based on 
an accurate understanding of the prevailing international situation. 

The Socialist party, together with other Leftist groups, has succeeded in 
deepening Japanese suspicions and uneasiness over the Pact by using such 
slogans as: “The Security Pact leads to war!” “The Pact is a military 
treaty, therefore we oppose it!” “The Pact should not be revised, because 
it needlessly irritates the Russians and the Chinese.” These slogans have 
made an impression on many who remember defeat in war and have strong 
feelings against anything military. Yet, while the Government has not done 
as much as it might or should have to explain the necessity for the new 
Security Pact to the public, what responsible and patriotic Japanese—and 
this includes Socialists—has taken the time to examine the implications 
of the Socialist “alternative”? 

No wonder the USSR and Communist China are encouraging Japanese 
neutralism. Both have alternated temptations with threats and have felt 
free to disregard established principles of international conduct by 
interfering in Japanese domestic affairs. They have made the return of 
certain former Japanese islands, including Habomai and Shikotan, con- 
tingent upon repudiation of the Security Pact, and have repeatedly claimed 
that truly normal diplomatic relations can only follow a complete U.S. mili- 
tary withdrawal from Japan. At the same time, they have been launching 








rockets into the South Pacific over the heads of the Japanese civilian 
population. 

In the final analysis, the fact is, of course, not that the Soviet Union 
or Communist China is genuinely apprehensive about the U.S.-Japanese Se- 
curity Pact. Japan is economically and strategically valuable to the Com. 
munist camp and Japanese confusion about the realities of the world 
situation has wisely been used to sow further mistrust and fear—with 
the ultimate objective of drawing Japan into the Sino-Soviet orbit. It is 
against this background that the forces of neutralism are growing in present- 
day Japan. If there is no immediate prospect that they will emerge victorious, 
it is true nevertheless that the Soviet Union and other Communist forces 
have been making substantial headway. 

To arrest this tide, new and strong American leadership, both political 
and moral, is needed. But even more vital is the development of political 
awareness in Japan itself. The great majority of Japanese have been too 
apathetic and too ill-informed for too long a time. They can no longer afford 
to remain passive observers of events which are shaping their own destinies, 
nor can they permit small but well-organized and highly vocal minorities 
to project an unrepresentative and false image of Japan on a world-wide 
basis. 

Neither the U.S.-Japanese Security Pact nor the kind of neutralism 
envisaged for Japan by various Left-wing elements can conceivably bring 
about genuine stability and independence. These must ultimately come 
from within Japan itself: They must be the accomplishment of all the 
Japanese people, united in the determination to see their own role in 
international affairs soberly and realistically, and dedicated to the attain- 
ment of their own well-being and freedom. 
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Sino-Soviet Arsenal 
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N SEPTEMBER 1951, the Soviet Union officially revealed its basic policy 
[:: estranging Japan from the United States and bringing about Japan’s 
neutralization. This policy was contained in a 13-article Treaty amendment 
proposed at the Japanese Peace Conference in San Francisco on September 
5, 1951, by Soviet delegate Andrei Gromyko. One of the articles provided: 
“Japan undertakes not to enter into any coalitions or military alliances 
directed against any Power which participated with its armed forces in the 
war against Japan.” Another stipulated: “. . . after the date of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, no Allied or Associated Power or any other 
foreign power shall have its troops or military bases on the territory of 
Japan.” 

The amendment was identical to a provision in the Austrian Constitution, 
enacted on October 26, 1955, which states that Austria will not join any 
military alliances nor lease any part of its territory for foreign military 
bases. Austria inserted it at Soviet insistence as a condition for restoration 
of its independence. 

Gromyko’s amendment was ignored at the Japanese Peace Conference 
without benefit of debate or vote. Undaunted, the Soviet Union worked out 
other means for attaining the same objective, specifically by attempting to 
create conditions in Japan which would make stationing U.S. forces there 
impossible. This approach has achieved some measure of success. The 
Japanese people have been taken in by Soviet propaganda that the U.S. 
maintains bases in Japan, not for defending Japan, but rather for launching 
attacks against the USSR and Communist China. The Soviet claim that so 
long as foreign military bases exist on Japanese soil Japan’s independence 
is more nominal than real has also touched a sensitive nerve in a people 
with great national pride. 

The struggle over military bases has most often taken the form of ob- 
structionism leveled against specific practices and actions by U.S. military 
forces. The most dramatic examples of this have been the “Uchinada In- 
cident,” involving a Japanese woman accidentally shot while collecting shell 
casings on a firing range, and opposition to the purchase of land necessary 
for extending the runways at the Tachikawa Air Base in the so-called 
“Sunakawa Case.” These incidents assumed serious proportions because 
the Japanese people were naively persuaded that target practice and the 
expansion of air fields were hastening the drift toward war. 

More recently, when Japan and the United States started negotiations for 
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revision of the Japanese-U.S. Security Pact on October 4, 1958, the Soviet 
Union saw an entirely new opportunity to undermine the mutual defense 
arrangements. A Communist Chinese spokesman, Foreign Minister Chen Yi, 
was chosen to open this new phase of the campaign. In a lengthy statement 
issued on November 19, 1958, he declared that the United States had 
agreed to revision of the Security Pact in order to compel the Japanese to 
be on the front lines on behalf of America in the event of a military con- 
flict. He asserted that the U.S., having suffered setbacks in the Middle East 
and the Taiwan Straits, had launched a program designed to make Asians 
fight fellow Asians. Chen Yi further observed that “the world today is 
different from the world 20 years ago. No one can touch the powerful Soviet 
Union and China.” He vowed that the Chinese people would “support the 
Japanese people’s struggle for independence, peace and democracy,” and 
looked forward to the day when Japan might become a “peace-loving” 
neutral nation. The People’s Daily, on November 7, had already asserted 
that the “East wind” was overwhelming the “West wind,” that the days of 
American imperialism were numbered and that Japan would get nothing 
from acting as America’s pawn. 

The old Security Pact was an unequal agreement, embodying as it did 
the spirit of the postwar surrender documents. To all intents and purposes, 
it was so phrased as to be effective indefinitely, giving Japan no voice in 
its implementation. The revision of this treaty was aimed at placing U.S. 
Japanese defense arrangements on somewhat the same basis as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) collective security agreements, in conformity with the in- 
ternational standing achieved by a resurgent Japan. This Soviet and other 
Communist leaders knew very well, and therefore they wished to force 
cancellation of the Treaty as a whole rather than countenance its revision. 

Following the preliminary statements by Communist China, the Soviet 
Union embarked on a full-dress campaign to sabotage the Security Pact. On 
December 2, 1958, Foreign Minister Gromyko handed to the Japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow a memorandum which argued as follows: 


“U.S. bases in Japan, located 5,000 miles from the U.S. mainland, 
are intended for aggressive purposes which have nothing to do with 
the security of the United States. They are aimed at Japan’s Far Eastern 
neighbors, including China and the Soviet Union. The Japanese-U.S. 
Security Pact intends not only to preserve U.S. military bases in Japan 
but also to drag Japan into a military bloc like SEATO, which is a 
tool of U.S. imperialism and a means of suppressing the movement 
for the liberation of Oriental nations. Japanese-American relations are 
thus assuming the character of an aggressive military alliance under 
American leadership. 

“The U.S. is trying to revive the Treaty so as to make possible 
the deployment of Japan’s armed forces outside Japanese territory. 
Since such an action is in violation of the Japanese Constitution, a 
revision of the Constitution is being attempted. The new Treaty thus 
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embodies a scheme to drag the Japanese people into a new military 
adventure. 

“The conclusion of the new Treaty will accentuate the danger of 
a military clash in the Far Eastern area. Today, however, there exist 
weapons of mass destruction such as atomic and hydrogen bombs, and 
rockets. Such weapons, dangerous to any nation, are more so for 
countries with a relatively small land area, a dense population and 
concentrated material resources. 

“Japan’s security can be better guaranteed by strict adherence to 
its Constitution than by an alliance with the U.S. A neutral Japan 
will also contribute to the maintenance of peace in the Far East and 
the promotion of international cooperation. The Soviet Union is ready 
to make a solemn pledge to honor Japan’s neutrality.” 


This Soviet memorandum, for all its stereotypes and obvious propaganda, 
proved very effective. It won acceptance from Japan’s Leftist political and 
labor groups, including the Communist and Socialist parties, the General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions (Sohyo), the Japanese Teachers’ Union 
and the National Federation of Student Self-Government Associations 
(Zengakuren), all of whom adopted this statement of the Soviet position 
as their own guiding principle. 

The Gromyko note was amplified by Soviet Ambassador Nikolai Fedorenko 
in a speech given before the Japan-Soviet Society on March 20, 1959. 
Fedorenko repeated the assertion that the revision of the Security Pact was 
aimed at dragging Japan into an aggressive military bloc and warned that 
any drift in that direction would lead Japan to a far more tragic disaster 
than the one it had all too recently experienced. The Ambassador coupled 
this warning with the suggestion that if Japan were to adopt a neutralist 
policy, it would then be in a position to expand its economic contacts with 
the Socialist camp and other Asian and African nations without severing 
existing relationships with the “free world.” Fedorenko’s lecture was little 
less than an insult to the intelligence of Japan’s leaders, who know that in- 
ternational trade is the backbone of the nation’s economic well-being, but 
who also are aware of the nature, aims and true worth of Communist trade 
policies. 

Thus, despite the Soviet Union’s warnings, negotiations for revision of 
the Security Pact progressed apace. On May 4, 1959, the Soviet Ambassador 
made new representations to the Japanese Government regarding the problems 
of nuclear armament and neutralism. He warned that arming Japanese forces 
with nuclear weapons and establishing American nuclear and rocket bases 
in Japan would force the Soviet Union to take all necessary measures for 
insuring the security of Russian territory in the Far East. He noted that 
the Japanese people, the only people who have experienced the tragic effects 
of nuclear explosions, ought to know better than anyone else what participa- 
tion in a nuclear and rocket race would mean to a country like Japan. And 
he concluded that American rocket and nuclear bases on Japanese soil would 
automatically drag Japan into any future nuclear war, Fedorenko coupled 











this warning with the recommendation that Japan participate in a move. 
ment to set up a non-nuclear zone in the Far East and, if possible, in the 
entire Pacific region. 

As for neutrality, the Ambassador said that Japan’s security could be 
insured by abolition of foreign military bases and adoption of a neutralist 
policy. He reiterated Moscow’s readiness to honor and guarantee Japan’s 
“permanent neutrality” and proposed negotiations for a bilateral treaty he- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union; a tripartite treaty between Japan, the 
Soviet Union and Communist China; or a multilateral collective security 
treaty to be signed by Japan, Communist China, the Soviet Union, the 
United States and other interested powers in Asia and the Pacific region. 
Fedorenko also expressed Soviet readiness to consider a United Nations 
guarantee of Japan’s neutrality, should this be desired. 

Japan, for its part, does not wish to arm itself with nuclear weapons, nor 
does it wish to see American nuclear weapons on its soil. It does realize, 
however, that the problem of nuclear arms is related to the overall problem 
of disarmament, and that the major world powers which possess nuclear 
weapons are most directly responsible for solution of this problem. When 
the Soviet Union, which possesses a massive nuclear arsenal, calls for es- 
tablishment of a nuclear no-man’s-land, it is as apparent to Japan as it is 
to others that this is an evasion rather than a solution of the problem, and 
that the neutralist policy which the Soviets recommend for Japan is in- 
compatible with Japan’s basic interests. 

In its reply to the Soviet Ambassador’s message, on May 15, 1959, the 
Japanese Government pointed out that it could not but recall the ultimate 
fate of other non-aggression treaties and neutrality pacts to which the Soviet 
Union had been a party in the past. This was a clear reference to Soviet 
use of tanks in answer to Hungary’s demand for neutrality, and to the 
fact that the USSR had for many years been less than friendly to Yugoslavia 
precisely because the latter had assumed a neutral stand of its own. 


HE REVISED Treaty between Japan and the United States was signed on 
January 19, 1960. Nevertheless, Russia continued its campaign against 
the Pact with added intensity while the Treaty awaited Diet approval and 
final ratification. However, it overestimated the actual influence of Leftist 
elements, often described in official Soviet documents as “the Japanese 
people.” It also was deceived by Japanese mass media, which exaggerated 
anti-Pact activities while failing to report that a majority of the Japanese 
people favored the new Treaty. 
On January 27, barely a week after the Treaty was signed, Gromyko, in 
a memorandum handed to the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, again 
warned that Japan would meet a tragic end in the event of war. He reiterated 
his country’s readiness to offer a “guarantee” of Japan’s neutrality and once 
more called for a tripartite treaty of peace and friendship between Japan, 
Communist China and the Soviet Union, to which the U.S. and other Pacific 
countries would be invited. He concluded by saying that since the new 
Security Pact was aimed at Communist China and the Soviet Union, his 
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Government would hold in abeyance the promise made in the Japanese-Soviet 
Joint Declaration, dated October 19, 1956, to return the Habomai and 
Shikotan Islands pending complete withdrawal of American forces from 
Japan. 

No diplomatic document has more vividly embodied Russia’s diplomatic 
tradition of coercion and bullying. Everyone concerned, and certainly the 
Russians, was aware that at the time the Japanese-Soviet Joint Declaration 
was signed, the old Security Pact between Japan and the United States was 
already in force. The Declaration was, in fact, signed on the premise that 
American forces would be in Japan indefinitely. There was no reason for 
it to be affected by the continued presence of U.S. forces in Japan under the 
revised Treaty. By adding a new, drastic condition to the promised retroces- 
sion of Japanese territory, the Soviet Union unilaterally revised the Joint 
Declaration and thereby demonstrated, perhaps with more clarity than it 
had intended, just how much or how little Soviet treaty commitments are 
worth. 

Japan countered this fourth Russian move on February 5, 1960, by pro- 
testing against Soviet threats of using nuclear striking power to impose a 
foreign policy of its own liking upon a nation pledged against nuclear arma- 
ment. Such a threat, the Japanese Government said, constituted unwarranted 
interference in the internal affairs of another country. It also protested that 
Russia’s interpreting the Japanese Constitution was a flagrant intervention 
in Japan’s domestic affairs and in violation of the provisions of the Russo- 
Japanese Joint Declaration. 

Undaunted, the Soviet Union sent another note on February 24 alleging 
that Japan itself had violated the Joint Declaration. The Soviets now claimed 
that Japan had deliberately delayed conclusion of a peace treaty with the 
Soviet Union by raising “an unfounded demand” concerning a territorial 
problem settled by international agreement. It also argued that by con- 
cluding a military treaty directed against the security of the Soviet Union, 
Japan had violated the Declaration provisions which pledged both parties 
to cooperate in promoting peace and security in the Far East and to develop 
friendly and neighborly relations. The Soviet note added that Japan’s 
claim to the Habomai and Shikotan Islands and other areas could only 
be regarded as a manifestation of a dangerous vindictive spirit. 

Two days later, Premier Nikita Khrushchev, in an address before the 
Indonesian National Assembly, argued that the new Japanese-U.S. Security 
Pact was intended not only to perpetuate American military bases in Japan 
but also to increase Japan’s own armed forces. He claimed that the action 
taken by Japan’s “ruling class” constituted a threat to world peace. But 
the plain fact is that the Japanese-U.S. Security Pact is based on the “in- 
herent right of individual or collective self-defense” provided for in Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter, to which the USSR is a signatory and 
which the Soviet Union and Japan clearly recognized in their Joint Declara- 
tion. 

Still, the exchanges between Japan and the Soviet Union continued. On 
April 22, in the third note since the Japanese-U.S. Security Pact was signed, 
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Moscow offered to reconsider the military provisions of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Alliance if Japan abandoned its proposed commitment and abolished 
all foreign military bases. The note also stated that Communist China was 
ready to go along with the Soviet Union, but denied Japan’s claim that the 
Joint Declaration had left the territorial problem open to future negotiations, 
It claimed instead that all territorial problems between Japan and the Soviet 
Union had already been decided upon by international agreement and added 
that the “exaggerated propaganda being carried out in Japan with a definite 
objective” served only to aggravate relations between the two countries. 

For a full month the Japanese Government refused to answer on the as- 
sumption that any counter-argument would merely invite a new propaganda 
missive from the Soviet Union. The U-2 incident in mid-May, however, 
prompted another Soviet memorandum. Moscow now charged that Japan. by 
concluding a military alliance with the U.S. and leasing its territory for 
American air bases, was guilty of destroying the basis for peace and friend- 
ship between Japan and the Soviet Union. It warned that the Japanese 
Government would be held responsible for all consequences of provocative 
actions launched from Japanese ierritory against the Soviet Union and, 
while repeating previous warnings of a “national catastrophe,” concluded 
with an expression of hope that Japan would take serious note of the situation 
and draw the necessary conclusion. Tokyo did not reply to this representa- 
tion either. 

On June 15, in the midst of the demonstrations against the new Security 
Pact, the Soviets were heard from again. They asserted that “criminal” ac- 
tions staged by the U.S. Air Force from Japanese territory, and the Japanese 
Government’s attempt to justify its participation in such actions, demonstrated 
the aggressive nature of the new Pact. The note further charged that Japan 
was following the policy of those intent on obstructing friendly relations 
between itself, the Soviet Union and other neighboring countries. 

In the final analysis, of course, the various Russian attempts to sabotage 
the Pact by diplomatic pressure proved a failure; it came into force on 
June 23 with the exchange of the instruments of ratification. On June 29, the 
Soviet Union roundly denounced Japanese collaboration with the United 
States, calling the Pact “another ugly child of the bankrupt policy of the 
American ruling class,” and announcing that “American and Japanese ag- 
gressors have brazen-facedly trampled underfoot all agreements and obliga- 
tions regarding the demilitarization of Japan.” 

After remaining stoically silent about the Russian memoranda of April 22, 
May 20 and June 15, the Japanese Government handed a lengthy reply to the 
Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo on July 1. It pointed out that the Soviet Union 
had done nothing but repeat its dogmatic views and had completely failed 
in the meantime to note the repeated assertions by the Japanese Government 
of what it considered correct interpretation of the facts. The Russian attempt 
to influence Japanese public opinion by repeated charges based on mis- 
interpretation and prejudice was characterized as unwarranted intervention 
in Japan’s domestic affairs and a violation of the previous agreements be- 
tween the two countries. The note expressed Tokyo’s belief that the peace 
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and security of the world can be insured not by a policy of slander or 
coercion, but only by sincere efforts at mutual understanding on the part 
of the governments concerned. 

Clearly, the Soviet Union has spared no pains to create fear among the 
Japanese people, and to portray the United States as an aggressor exposing 
Japan to the dangers of nuclear attack. Even while surrounding Japan with 
a vast military network which includes nuclear weapons, the Kremlin has 
pretended grave concern over Japan’s alleged rearmament and revival of 
militarism. And, as I have observed, its 21-month campaign has met with 
a measure of success particularly because the Japanese people are still 
suffering from the psychological wounds inflicted upon them by their loss 
of the last war, which have resulted in an almost morbid fear of war. 

Thus, despite the fact that the new Security Pact has been ratified and 
come into force, it would be folly to assume that Soviet pressure will now 
be relaxed. Likewise, it would be highly unwise for foreign observers, as 
well as for responsible Japanese, to underestimate the clever and even 
cunning features of the Communist-bloc campaign. Much still remains to be 
done, both by way of understanding the psychological basis of that cam- 
paign, and by way of finding appropriate means of making it ineffective. 
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NTIL SEPTEMBER 1955 there were six main political parties in Japan. 

They included the Liberal party and Japanese Democratic party on the 
conservative side, and the Left Socialist party, Right Socialist party, Workers 
and Peasants party (WPP) and Japanese Communist party (JCP) on the 
Left. In October, the two Socialist parties united, forming the Japanese Social. 
ist party (JSP). Following the Socialist example, in November the two con. 
servative parties also merged to become the Liberal Democratic party 
(LDP). At that time, the LDP had about two-thirds of the seats in the 
House of Representatives and the JSP about the remaining third. The JCP 
and WPP were both very minor parties, and the WPP soon was absorbed 
by the JSP. This led many to observe that the two-party system had virtually 
established itself in Japanaese political life. 

External pressure for the JSP to become a more effective opposition by 
broadening its appeal resulted in the emergence of two opposing factions 
within the party. One demanded that the Socialists abandon Marx and be- 
come a “national party” founded on Democratic Socialism, the other insisted 
on a more clear-cut Marxist stand and a “class party” promoting the class 
struggle. Suehiro Nishio and his group advocated the first position; the 
Left-wingers, influenced by Professor Itsuro Sakisaka, held fast to the 
second, Let us examine the history of this conflict within the Socialist 
camp. 

The present Socialist party was established just after World War II, in 
November 1945. It embraced all prewar Socialists regardless of ideological 
differences. Conflict between the Right and Left developed as time passed 
and came to a head in 1951, when the San Francisco Peace Conference 
was held; the Right wing insisted on approving the Treaty, the Left wing 
was opposed. Then the conflict intensified and often threatened to split the 
party. The Right-wingers held fast to the position of Democratic Socialism 
as defined by the Frankfurt Manifesto of the Socialist International. The 
Left-wingers, on the other hand, remained under the influence of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Group (Ro-no-ha), and moved further and further to the 
Left. 

Ro-no-ha, formed toward the end of 1929, was originally a circle of 
Marxist professors and intellectuals. They believed in the theory of Commu- 
nism, but differed from the JCP in their analysis of the Japanese political 
and economic situation and, therefore, in regard to the method of revolution. 
They published a monthly organ called Ro-No, which gave them their name. 
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They were eventually suppressed by the Government and disappeared from 
the scene. 

With the end of the war, Ro-no-ha was revived and began to be active 
in theoretical matters, particularly among the labor unions. These were 
divided between two national federations, the General Federation of Labor 
(GFL), under the influence of the Socialist party, and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Unions (CIU), dominated by the Communists. The latter was pre- 
paring a general strike in February 1947 when the Occupation authorities 
interfered and issued a last minute injunction preventing its execution. This 
failure led to much criticism and to the birth of an anti-Communist Demo- 
cratization League inside the CIU. In 1950, the League and the Left wing 
of GFL, led by Minoru Takano, formed a new national federation called the 
General Council of Japanese Trade Unions (Sohyo). Ro-no-ha played an 
important role in this development. 

At first Sohyo’s principal slogans were “anti-Communist,” with the result 
that the Occupation authorities helped and supported its establishment. What 
the Occupation authorities and many other people failed to realize was 
that this anti-Communism was directed against the Japanese Communist 
party, not against Communism as such. “Communism is good but the JCP 
is not’—the old slogan of the Ro-no-ha Marxists—came to be the actual 
position of Sohyo. 

Takano was an influential leader and a clever exponent of this brand of 
Marxism. Sohyo soon moved to the Left, despite the pious hopes of the 
Occupation. Later, Takano sarcastically remarked: “The chicken grew up 
and became a duck instead of a docile hen.” The Left Socialists enjoyed the 
full support of this “duck,” and were able to increase their influence within 
the Socialist party. This led to a split within Sohyo and the formation of 
the Japanese Trade Union Congress (Zenro), which was to swing its support 
to the Right-wing Socialists. 

In the course of expanding their influence, the Left-wing Socialists adopted 
anew Marxist platform based on the theories of Ro-no-ha. This declared 
that the task of the Socialist party was to bring about a Socialist revolution 
by means of class struggle. The revolution was to be achieved once the 
Socialist party commanded an absolute majority in the Diet. In this sense, 
the Japanese Left Socialists favor peaceful revolution rather than orthodox 
Communist demands for violent revolution. They share the same objectives 
but differ on strategy and tactics. They do not reject parliamentary politics, 
though they see it not as an end in itself but only a means of bringing about 
revolution. 

Conflict between the Right-wing and Left-wing Socialists continued for 
four years, while pressure for Socialist unity from labor leaders and others 
was mounting. Finally, a compromise and unification was achieved in the 
fall of 1955 and a new united Socialist party platform was adopted, a mixture 
of Leftist and Rightist opinions. A new concept of the “mass-class-party” 
was invented as the basis for the compromise. On balance, however, the new 
platform was Rightist in content and designed to appeal to the voters at 
large, 








Sakisaka, leader of Ro-no-ha Marxism, was dissatisfied with the platform, 
In a series of lectures and articles he attacked the Rightist position, demanding 
that the united Socialist party become truly Marxist and stressing the im. 
portance of conflict and struggle instead of negotiation and discussion. Mean. 
time, the bulk of the Left-wing Socialist members in the Diet continued to 
be Sohyo-educated trade unionists and followers of Ro-no-ha, and most of 
the leaders and secretaries of Sohyo itself also remained followers of Sakisaka. 
To them, parliamentary politics is one means, and extra-parliamentary mass 
action another important means, to bring about Socialist revolution. Hence, 
they paid little attention to traditional trade unionism wih its emphasis on 
the workers’ economic demands. Unionists were to be mobilized for political 
strikes and demonstrations rather than for other purposes. With initiative in 
the hands of the Left-wingers, the Socialist party was always led violently 
to oppose the conservatives rather than to engage in serious parliamentary 
work. 

The recently assassinated Inejiro Asanuma, then General Secretary of the 
party, wrote in a preface to “Decisions at the Regular Convention of J.S.P., 
1957” as follows: 


“It goes without saying that our action policy for the coming year 
is based on the fundamental principle of the united platform which 
endeavors to achieve Socialism through democracy. For this purpose 
we must energetically promote our organizational work among the 
masses. At the same time. in view of our international position we must 
struggle for peace and independence, and carry on the struggle for 
defense of the Constitution, the struggle against military bases, the 
struggle for the return of Okinawa to Japan, the struggle for restoration 
of normal relations with Communist China and the struggle against 
nuclear bombs. We must combine all these struggles into one struggle 
for revision of the unequal Security Pact and connect this struggle 
with the struggle for the people’s welfare. If we can succeed in this 
task and develop a big national movement we can eventually reach 


pe wer.” 


Asanuma planned “to achieve Socialism through democracy,” but the 
means he advocated involve a whole series of struggles; struggle, in fact, 
from beginning to end. Moreover, to him these “struggles” meant extra- 
parliamentary actions such as mass demonstrations and meetings to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Diet. Not only the members of the Socialist party 
but also Sohyo unionists were to be mobilized for these actions. Thus, in 
the eyes of the nation the JSP increasingly appeared to concentrate its energy 
on extra-parliamentary mass actions rather than on parliamentary politics. 
People began questioning whether the two-party system could be conducted 
smoothly under such circumstances. Nor was there much prospect of change 
‘unequal” treaty 


‘ 


in the situation when the Government began to revise the 
into a more equitable document. 
The extent to which the JSP position had deteriorated was demonstrated 
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by the Socialist defeat in the Diet elections of June 1959. This resulted in 
a sharp clash between Leftists and Rightists at the party’s annual convention 
in mid-September. Leftist delegates introduced a motion demanding the 
expulsion of Right-wing leader Nishio for his alleged lack of zeal in fighting 
against the U.S.-Japanese Security Pact. Nishio and his associates reacted 
by threatening to walk out of the convention, which was then adjourned 
for a “cooling-off period” of a month. Before adjournment, however, the 
dominant Leftists managed to pass a milder resolution calling upon the party 
Control Committee to investigate Nishio’s “breach of party discipline.” 

When the convention resumed in October, it adopted a Control Com- 
mittee report which admonished Nishio and found him “guilty” of a 
“breach of discipline” for writing an article in which he contended that 
the basic issue of the day was not Socialism vs. capitalism, but Communism 
vs. democracy. Nishio and his group then decided that the time had come 
to leave the JSP and announced the formation of the Democratic Socialist 
party. On January 24, 1960, the Democratic Socialists held their inaugural 
convention and Japanese Socialists were again split. 


ET US NOW turn to the conservative party. It is said that the unification 
Li the Liberal party and the Japanese Democratic party was urged by 
business circles influenced by the movement toward Socialist unity. Bukichi 
Miki, a veteran politician, promoted the idea strongly and in November 
1955 persuaded the leaders of the various factions to unite. But unification 
itself was not enough to bring an end to the conflicts and antagonisms among 
conservative factions nor, indeed, did these factions even disappear. As we 
have already seen, the same was true of the united Socialist party, and the 
reason seems to derive from certain psychological and hierarchical elements 
deeply rooted in Japanese society. In the political arena particularly, many 
a minor politician tends to attach himself to an influential one. These, in 
turn, form factions which struggle for leadership of the party. a contest 
which reaches its climax when the party chairman is elected. After Ichiro 
Hatoyama retired, Tanzan Ishibashi and Nobusuke Kishi contested the 
leadership. Ishibashi won by a small margin, but was soon forced to give 
way to Kishi because of illness. Kishi had a hard time controlling the more 
than half a dozen factions within the party and coalitions and compromises 
were necessary to form a cabinet. Even so, several factions outside the 
main-current group represented in the Cabinet sought to assume the party 
leadership. 

Initiaily, the Kishi Cabinet was composed mostly of former bureaucrats 
in coalition with influential factional leaders iike Aiichiro Fujiyama and 
Ichiro Kono. Soon, however, a conflict developed between Kono and Esaku 
Sato, leader of the bureaucrats and a younger brother of Kishi. Kono, 
therefore, walked out of the Cabinet and joined the opposition within the 
party. Hayato Ikeda replaced Kono in the Cabinet, which was now con- 
trolled by the three bureaucratic factions of Kishi, Sato and Ikeda. It was 
not without reason that the Kishi Cabinet was called a cabinet of bureaucrats. 

The role of bureaucrats in Japanese politics has been very important. 
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Almost all bills submitted to the Diet are prepared by the Government, and 
the overwhelming majority of Government bills are prepared by the bureav- 
crats. Only a few bills originate with the Representatives. Of course, the 
Government is run by the party in power and the role of parties in Japan 
has increased notably since the end of the U.S. Occupation. But the 
role of the bureaucrats in party politics has also increased. In a way, 
party politics exists formally, but in actuality bureaucratic politics prevails. 
As an example, compilation of the budget is wholely in the hands of 
bureaucrats, and while decentralization of power was promoted and local 
autonomy was encouraged after the war, financial centralization has been 
on the increase. After the war, local governments had many projects for 
modernization, reformation and improvement, but they could not afford 
the necessary funds. They were compelled to ask the Central Government 
for subsidies each year. 

In addition, almost every year Japan is hit by typhoons which invariably 
result in huge and costly damages. Agents of the local governments there- 
fore swarm in the corridors and various offices of the Central Government 
to ask for financial help, which inevitably results in giving the bureaucrats 
a big say. In this way, an ambitious bureaucrat can prepare for his debut 
in political life. These bureaucrats generally join the Liberal Democratic 
party and are usually successful candidates. Only a few dissatisfied bureau- 
crats go over to the opposition parties, as for example, Eki Sone, the Secre- 
tary General of the Democratic Socialist party. 

In the Diet deliberations, bureaucrats help their chiefs substantially; 
ministers simply read the notes prepared by bureaucrats in answering ques- 
tions. They rely on bureaucrats not only for statistical materials and re- 
search but also in matters of policy. Thus, it is not too much to say that 
the bureaucrats dominate the conservative party and the Government. 

Party politics is not new in Japan; it has been known and practiced for 
decades. Yet, the conflicts and antagonisms between the Government and 
the opposition parties are often so intense that they result in disorders in 
the Diet. 

Questions regarding the interests of the electorate, or adjustments in the 
budget, do not often bring on such conflicts. Discussion on most bills is 
relatively routine and the opposing parties usually compromise their dif- 
ferences. But when ideology or pressure groups enter the picture, conflict 
suddenly arises. Thus, questions of foreign and defense policy or security 
always bring out sharp antagonisms. They are not approached in businesslike 
fashions but are thrashed out on a philosophical plane. Extra-parliamentary 
mass movements are mobilized and scuffles in the Diet are invited. Bills 
influencing the interests of pressure groups also throw the floor into disorder. 

To some extent the newspapers are responsible for this state of affairs. 
Far from trying to encourage order, they are often delighted to fan the 
flames of disorder. Moreover, the Japanese press is traditionally inclined 
to oppose the party in power, and to be lenient toward the shortcomings of 
the opposition. This obviously excites the public in favor of the opposition 
and encourages conflict with the Government. 
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The question of how to conduct party politics in a proper manner has 
been a major topic of discussion ever since the uproar last May and June. 
For some time to come the Government party will be sure to have two- 
thirds of the seats in the Diet, and thus stay in power, as steady economic 
growth is expected to continue. (Prime Minister Ikeda recently set forth a 
new economic policy based on an annual growth of nine per cent.) In view 
of this, responsible commentators are asking the ruling Liberal Democratic 
party to give up its high-handed attitude toward the opposition, and to 
stop inviting charges of “dictatorship by the majority” or “arrogant majority 
rule,” and to come to terms with the opposition. Until now this has not 
been possible because some conservative leaders believe that the JSP is 
a fellow traveling party, even an agent of Peking and Moscow, and sub- 
servient to Sohyo. Nor is the Socialist party free of responsibility in inviting 
such criticism. Last year, the late Secretary General Asanuma, while visiting 
Peking, was thoughtless enough to declare that “American imperialism is 
the common enemy of Japan and Red China.” Now, however, the Nishio 
group has established a new party dedicated to democratic socialism and 
parliamentary government, a move which has been welcomed as the beginning 
of a healthy and responsible opposition, and despite its setback in the 
recent elections, a true two-party system may yet evolve. 

At the same time, the JSP is being urged to purge itself of Marxist in- 
fluences, and it would be unfair to say that the bulk of its members are 
Marxists. Socialist parties in Europe were under the influence of Marxism 
from the 19th through the beginning of the 20th century; German and 
Austrian Social Democrats in particular were heavily influenced by Marxism, 
and Japanese Socialists were similarly swayed. The Russian Revolution left a 
deep impression on them, and the appearance of Communist China has added 
another factor to influence Japanese Socialism. The power of these influences 
must be put into proper perspective if parliamentary government in Japan 
is to function effectively. It will also be necessary for Japanese to gain a 
better understanding of the principle of majority decision, which the op- 
position parties now often ignore. 

Finally, what is needed is a kind of rationality in Japanese politics which 
would reject both money and violence as instruments in the struggle for 
power. The Liberal Democrats too often try to win elections by relying 
on the power of money. They spend so much on political campaigns that 
their Administration is characterized as plutocratic—and not without reason. 
Scandals involving politicians are frequent and the majority which they 
hold often appears unworthy of the name. 

The Socialist party, on the other hand, is blamed for not being satisfied 
with opposing the bills it does not like. Too often it is simply determined 
to block such bills through the use of vituperation, vehement language and 
violence. As a result, parliamentary politics is losing prestige in the eyes 
of the nation, and particularly in the eyes of the younger generation, which 
tends to become increasingly indifferent to politics. Some even go so far 
as to despise and ignore parliamentary politics altogether. 

In the wake of the May-June disorders, a strange theory of a “peoples’ 
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majority” was newly advanced by some so-called “progressive” professors, 
In their view, the present majority in the Diet does not represent the will 
of the majority of the people. The people’s real will is represented by 
demonstrators and strikers around the Diet building. The Government party, 
they insist, approved the extension of the Diet and the ratification of the 
new Security Pact against the will of the “peoples’ majority.” This kind 
of thinking, it must be said, does not augur well for the future of Japanese 
democracy. 

The local organizations of Japan’s political parties, and their daily work 
among constituents, must be improved and intensified. If the present situa- 
tion is to improve, the conservatives will have to place less reliance on their 
financial resources and the Socialists less stock in the support they have 
hitherto derived from Sohyo. Both will have to make a genuine and inten. 
sive attempt to popularize their policies and programs among the Japanese 
people. Both will have to work to consolidate party membership among the 
rank-and-file of voters in order to minimize the chances of outside inter- 
vention in the political process. Both parties must bear in mind the dis- 
turbing fact that the Japanese Communist party, whose regular membership 
is numbered in the thousands, is nevertheless able to get votes numbered in 
the millions at election time. They can no longer be content with nominal 
party allegiance by the few and apathy on the part of the many, which can 
be dispelled solely in moments of extraordinary passion through violence and 
hysteria. 

If the major Japanese parties will only learn from some of their past 
experiences, the future of Japanese democracy and security will be brighter 
than it has been heretofore. 
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OBS OF RANTING Japanese factory workers and fanatical students 
Morracea United States and Japanese public opinion by besieging the 
car of White House Press Secretary James C. Hagerty and Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II near the Tokyo International Airport on June 10, 
1960. The two U.S. officials had to be rescued by a U.S. Marine helicopter 
which took them to the American Embassy in Tokyo. The workers involved 
were subsequently identified as members of a trade union at a large steel 
mill near the airport, and the students as members of Zengakuren, Japan’s 
Leftist National Federation of Student Self-Government Associations. 

Only five days later, the same mob action was repeated on a larger scale 
near the Diet building in Tokyo. This time, the mobs fought police riot 
squads, destroyed an entrance gate to the Diet and, in the general confusion, 
trampled a young girl to death. At that point the Japanese Government 
decided to ask for “postponement” of President Eisenhower’s scheduled 
visit to Japan. 

These mass demonstrations were organized by the National Council Against 
the Revision of the Security Treaty, a united front of opposition including 
the Socialist party, Sohyo (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions), the 
Communist party, Zengakuren, and a host of other Leftist groups. In fact, 
the Council claimed to represent virtually every opposition movement to 
ratification of the new U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty, then pending in the 
Diet. It hoped to apply daily mounting pressure against the parliament 
where the Government party, the Liberal Democrats, had an invincible 
majority. 

Ex-Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi blamed the trouble on international 
Communism. Communist participation in the Council certainly made that 
organization seem to be a Communist front. In reality, however, it is 
foolish to overestimate the influence of international Communism in Japan. 
The Kremlin cannot create a disturbance in Japan at will, and this is clear 
both to the men in Moscow and to Japan’s security officers. 

It is significant though that there is now widespread frustration among 
those Leftist intellectuals who were once most enthusiastic about the “anti- 
Pact struggles,” some of whom personally joined the mass demonstrations 
in June. While they admit their “defeat,” they attribute their failure to 
indecisiveness on the part of the Japanese Communist party (JCP). 

In October, those intellectuals who were JCP members began to bolt the 
party because they believed that it had degenerated into a bureaucratic clique 
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and had lost its revolutionary elan. They deplored the fact that the party 
apparently missed an opportunity to take really effective action, and while 
this does not necessarily prove the weakness of Japanese Communism, jt 
does bring into focus the growing belief that a comparable opportunity js 
unlikely to present itself in the near future. Hence, the sense of frustration, 

Most of those who think along these lines and are, therefore, in a sense 
more Communist than the party itself, have formed the Gendai Shiso 
Kenkyu Kai, or Contemporary Thought Study Group, which was bom 
on September 3 and now serves as their base of operations. Moreover, 
since there is reason to believe that the June disturbances not only surprised 
the West but Communist leaders in Moscow and Peking as well, this newly 
formed Leftist group may well be able to count upon Russian and Chinese 
support in one form or another. In the meantime, the Leftist intellectual 
leaders of the June disturbances have crystallized into a distinct group, if 
for no other reason than because, so long as they continue to be at odds 
with the official Japanese Communists, they have no choice but to support 
the Japanese Socialist party. Zengakuren’s so-called “main-current” faction, 
also critical of the JCP, finds itself in the same situation. 

Because of its flirtation with these Leftist intellectuals, this means that 
the Socialist party presently leans more heavily to the left than the Commv- 
nist party, which is, of course, contrary to the prevailing view which regards 
the Socialist party as right of the Communists. Moreover, its position is 
more complicated and certainly made more complex by financial de. 
pendence upon Sohyo. 

In this connection, one should remember that Socialist party Chairman 
Inejiro Asanuma, then Secretary General, declared in Peking in January 
1959: “American imperialism is the common enemy of Japan and Red 
China.” Until his recent assassination, Asanuma persistently refused to 
retract or modify that statement. In May, when he saw U.S. Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II in Tokyo, the Ambassador urged him to do just 
that, a suggestion which he not only declined—but followed with similar 
remarks subsequently. 

In the November general elections campaign, the Socialist party tried 
to present neutralism as a policy designed to maintain friendship with both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. This contradictory policy can be 
explained by the Socialist party’s dependence upon the Leftist mass organi- 
zations rather than by suspected commitment to the Red Chinese. Despite 
their confused notion of neutralism, the Socialists believed that they 
could count upon the support of broader segments of the people precisely 
because of the party’s purported detachment from Communism. In the 
June disturbances, for instance, the Socialists and other Leftists in the 
National Council Against Revision of the Security Treaty justified their 
actions by claiming that they represented the true sentiments of the people, 
contrary to ex-Prime Minister Kishi’s statement that “the voice of the voice- 
less” had supported his stand. But the small gain of the Socialists in the 
recent elections does not support their stand. 

It should be remembered that all Japan, countryside as well as cities other 
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than Tokyo, remained calm at the time. The mob scene near the Diet building 
was designed to give the impression that all Japan was aflame, but it was 
nothing more than a storm in a small Leftist Tokyo showcase. True, some 
ordinary citizens without Communist or other Leftist ties joined the ranks 
of the political demonstrators. Certainly, many students usually critical of 
Zengakuren also joined the mob action and fought the police. 

These examples show how unusually emotional the atmosphere in Tokyo 
was at the time. Prime Minister Kishi was clearly correct in seeking to 
terminate the endless Diet “debates” on the Security Treaty because it was 
evident that the Socialists were repeating old arguments in an attempt to 
delay the proceedings as long as possible. The fact that Kishi was overbearing 
and overrode the Socialist opposition—which did result in a substantial 
measure of popular antagonism-—was certainly unfortunate but does not 
really discredit the ultimate wisdom of his policy. 

In retrospect, the subsequent critical situation can be attributed to a 
variety of factors. First, Kishi obviously underestimated the effectiveness in 
action of the mass organizations, as well as the role of the press and other 
media. The same kind of miscalculation had, previously, forced Kishi to 
withdraw a bill revising the Police Duties Execution Law—a piece of legisla- 
tion designed to strengthen the powers of the police. 

Second, the press and other mass media, especially in the initial phases 
of the crisis, failed—either out of inability or unwillingness—to present an 
accurate picture of the situation. 

Third, it is perhaps unfortunate but true that the Japanese police was 
simply not able to handle this kind of situation. Leftist charges of “police 
brutality” notwithstanding, the police failed to resort to any really effective 
measures. Though tear gas was used for the very first time in the annals 
of Japan’s police force, the police did not really want to alienate the people. 
As a matter of fact, police authorities even refused to give assurances to 
Kishi concerning the safety of President Eisenhower were he to visit Japan 
at that time. 

Fourth, the Japanese people are plainly not aware of the extent of the 
Communist danger. Their simple lack of experience with the harsher realities 
predisposes them to a kind of sentimentalism which has little connection 
with reality, 

This is equally true of the concept of parliamentary democracy, toward 
which there is also a peculiarly sentimental attitude in Japan, which results 
in a wide feeling that the opposition Socialist party deserves special con- 
sideration precisely because it cannot muster a majority. The party now 
commands 145 seats in the 467-seat Lower House of the Diet and 72 
seats in the 250-member Upper House. It, therefore, represents a large 
segment of voters and its views certainly deserve the attention of the 
majority Liberal Democratic party. But this can hardly excuse or justify 
the use of mass organizations as an instrument of pressure on the parliament, 
since such moves clearly overstep the reasonable bounds of parliamentary 
democracy. The sentimentalist in Japan is inclined to condone even this sort 
of tactic without understanding its ultimate implications. 
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What, then, is the precise role of international Communism in the June 
disturbances? On the surface, perhaps, the pattern of mass action may have 
seemed like an abortive Communist type of revolution. The influence of 
Marxist thought was evident in some mass organizations affiliated with the 
National Council Against Revision of the Security Treaty, and some of 
the propaganda against the Japanese Government and the United States 
was probably Communist-inspired. Yet, it would be inaccurate to regard 
Japan’s mass organizations simply as thinly disguised Communist fronts, 

A widely held theory has it that Moscow and Peking smuggled a huge 
clandestine fund into Japan, with which Japan’s mass organizations allegedly 
paid off workers and students for participating in the demonstrations, Be- 
cause of the well-organized international Communist machinery and its 
methods of concealment, evidence to substantiate this theory has been difficult 
to obtain. On the other hand, the flow of money from the mainland to Japan 
is a real possibility, for Japan’s security forces cannot watch all the diversified 
routes from the Asian continent. Probably there is a clandestine flow of 
funds, but Sohyo alone is able to raise substantial sums simply by asking 
its 3,500,000 members for nominal contributions. 

In this context, it is worth noting that Sohyo is now acting as a sort of 
trading firm vis-a-vis Communist China. Communist China unilaterally 
severed official trade relations with Japan two years ago, using a minor 
incident as a pretext. Still, a small quantity of goods consigned to Sohyo 
has continued to arrive and such trading may bring Sohyo some profit. 
A Russian ballet troupe which visited Japan recently openly pledged the 
proceeds from some of its performances for use by the National Council 
Against Revision of the Security Treaty. But these sums are small compared 
to what Sohyo itself can raise through its regular financial channels. 

Both in terms of organizational and financial contributions, therefore, 
Sohyo’s role looms large. In the June disturbances, Zengakuren certainly 
played a conspicuous role as the radical spearhead and Zengakuren students 
fought the police, but Sohyo was undoubtedly the organization core of the 
National Council. as well as a powerful influence in the councils of the 
Socialist party, which is also financially dependent on it. 

How, then, did Sohyo achieve its present position? 


end of World War II was to abolish legal restrictions on labor organiza- 
tion in Japan. Protecting the labor movement was considered one of the 
main pillars of democratization policy. Amid the prevailing food shortages 
and acute inflation, organization of labor progressed rapidly. By October 
1946, there were three nation-wide labor federations: the General Federation 
of Trade Unions (Sodemei) with 1 million members, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Labor Unions of Japan (Sanbetsu) with 1.5 million members and the 
Japanese Congress of Labor Unions (Nichiro) with 150,000 members. 
Sodomei took a Right-wing position, Sanbetsu represented the Left-wing, 
Nichiro was in the center. Postwar economic difficulties. characterized by 
material shortages and inflation, encouraged ultra-Leftist tendencies. 


QO: OF THE FIRST things American occupation authorities did at the 
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In January 1947, Sanbetsu planned a nation-wide general strike for Febru- 
ary 1. At the last moment, General Douglas MacArthur intervened and 
hanned the strike. But for his intervention, the strike might have caused 
the overthrow of Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida’s Government, which 
Japanese labor at that time regarded as its principal enemy because it had 
refused to raise the wages of Government employees which, in turn, generally 
set the wage levels for virtually all other workers. 

The so-called February 1, 1947, strike, though it did not attract much 
international attention, may be regarded as the prototype of the disturbance 
of June 1960. Though the students remained in the background, Marxist 
influence was already evident then. The 1947 demonstration was directed 
against the Japanese Government; it was not anti-American, because Leftist 
leaders wanted to assure American non-intervention and also because the 
U.S. Occupation authorities seemed all too powerful. The role of Communism, 
however, was more conspicuous than in the June 1960 disturbances; six 
of the 10 principal Sanbetsu officials were Communists. 

After General MacArthur’s intervention, criticism of the ultra-Leftists 
gained ground both inside and outside the labor movement, which now 
seemed to look toward the moderates for leadership. The February 1, 1947, 
strike seemed to be a turning point for the Japanese labor movement. 

Subsequently, moderate elements began to assert their leadership. They 
started the anti-Communist “democratization” movement within the National 
Railway Workers Union in October 1947 and later formed the Democratiza- 
tion League. As the League grew stronger it broke away from Sanbetsu 
to form the National Federation of Industrial Labor Organizations (Shin- 
sanbetsu). This new trend was accelerated by the outbreak of the Korean 
War and the subsequent “purge” of Communists from Japan’s key indus- 
tries. At this juncture, in July 1950, various anti-Communist secessionist 
groups banded together to form the Sohyo labor federation with more than 
3.5 million members and the tacit support of the American Occupation au- 
thorities. Shin-sanbetsu, however, did not join Sohyo, electing to remain 
independent. 

The essentially anti-Communist origin of Sohyo created the impression 
that Japan’s labor movement was now firmly opposed to Communism, 
but it soon became clear that some of the moderate leaders had never really 
faced the Communist problem. In the struggle for union leadership, they 
had acted like anti-Communists, but their thinking remained Marxist. 

In anticipation of the peace settlement with the United States in 1951, 
Sohyo, at its second convention, adopted what it called the “four principles” 
of peace, including: “opposition to Japanese rearmament”; “neutralism”; 
“opposition to U.S. military bases in Japan”; and “an overall peace settle- 
ment with all the former Allies including the Communist nations.” These 
four principles represented the very essence of the neutralist position. At its 
third convention, in June 1952, Sohyo advanced the theory of a “third force,” 
which meant having Japan assume a position of non-alignment in the cold 
war. At this convention, Sohyo also rejected a proposal to join the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 
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Sohyo continued to drift further to the Left, an evolution closely associated 
with the personal leadership of Minoru Takano, a Left-wing unionist and 
Sohyo’s Secretary General. 

Sohyo’s present leadership, including Chairman Kaoru Ohta and Secretary 
General Akira Iwai, actually represents a more moderate position, but Sohyo’s 
history clearly demonstrates how deeply Leftist tendencies are ingrained 
in the organization and how close its thinking is to the Communist line, 
There is, indeed, nothing intrinsically improbable about the idea that Sohyo 
has been successfully infiltrated by Communists. Its opposition to the U.S. 
Japanese Security Treaty is not new, nor is it illogical that the Japan 
Communist party should now be trying to support Sohyo as the core of 
a unified labor front, since they know that whether Sohyo leaders like it or 
not, it is becoming increasingly difficult to distinguish Sohyo’s position 
from the Communist one. 

In Japan’s postwar democracy, the Zaibatsu financial corporations have 
been decentralized and the power of the bureaucracy curtailed. In a relative 
sense, therefore, the power of Sohyo, with its 3.5 million members and its 
Leftist political orientation, has been great. Nevertheless, Sohyo’s funda. 
mental weakness must not be overlooked. 

This weakness lies in its organization, which is based on the principle of 
“organization within an enterprise.”” Though most Japanese labor unions 
are exposed to the danger of degenerating into company unions, it is unfair 
and incorrect to regard them as employer-dominated. It is also true that in 
comparison with craft or industrial unions, Japanese organizational structure 
is weaker. If an association of employes of a single firm is left alone, its 
bargaining position remains weak, and precisely to offset this disadvantage 
unions have formed labor federations like Sohyo. Nevertheless, due to this 
peculiar situation, wage levels in Japan continue to vary from one enterprise 
to another and these differences are particularly notable between larger 
and smaller enterprises. 

In such circumstances, Japanese labor federations cannot be as effective 
in determining wages as, say, the American AFL-CIO. Sohyo leaders try to 
justify their political preoccupations by saying that their efforts on behalf 
of higher wages cannot be successful without surmounting political obstacles. 
Still, their main and real difficulty arises out of their organization weakness. 
Sohyo leaders have their own vested interests and it is easier for them to 
assume a radical political posture than to try to undertake genuine reforms 
within the federation. 

At the moment, Japan’s labor leaders, both in Sohyo and the more 
moderate Zenro (Japanese Trade Union Congress), pay lip service to 
the need for transforming their groups into real industrial trade union or- 
ganizations, but it is as difficult as ever to change the pattern so firmly 
established under the occupation. 

Transformation of Japan’s unions into industry-wide organizations would 
be a salutary change, if it meant a reduction in the excessively political 
inclinations of organized labor. For the time being, however, these inclina- 
tions being what they are, any such attempt is bound to meet with strong 
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resistance from management groups. There is a kind of vicious circle here 
which is hard to break, with the result that in the near future Sohyo cannot 
be expected to undergo any fundamental changes in its organizational struc- 
ture and political orientation. 

Perhaps. if Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda’s bold financial policies succeed 
in inducing a prosperity based on cooperation with the United States and 
other Western nations, Sohyo may gradually change its political coloration, 
but it is too early to make any such definite predictions. 

Zenro, not to be confused with Nichiro, is a rival labor federation generally 
more sensible politically, but its numerical strength is small, as the figures 
for organized labor in Japan show: Sohyo—3,597,429; Zenro—779,713; 
Shin-sanbetsu—42.714; others—1.231.452; which total 5,651,308. Zenro has 
placed more emphasis on workers’ economic welfare and shown more appre- 
ciation of the Government’s policies of cooperation with the West, and of 
increasing Japanese industrial productivity. 

The Sohyo-Zenro rivalry is more deep-rooted than some foreign observers 
imagine. C. H. Millard, Organization Director of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, for instance, when he visited Japan in 1958, 
urged Zenro to bury the hatchet and to work for unification of the labor 
movement. According to Haruo Wada, Secretary General of Zenro, Millard 
made the following points: 

¢ In the preceding two-year period, Japanese unions had undertaken 
several large-scale “struggles” but none had met with success, due presumably 
to the weakness of a disunited labor front. 

¢ Since both Sohyo and Zenro have the same organizational structure, 
and both support the Socialist party (a situation no longer true), there can 
be no obstacles to a merger save perhaps the vested interests of the union 
leaders. 

* The Communist party failed in the elections; hence there would be no 
further need to worry about possible Communist influence. 

¢ A merger could lead to Japanese participation in the ICFTU. 

Wada publicly stated at the time that he was “honestly astounded” by 
the Millard proposals and openly deplored Millard’s “lack of knowledge of 
Japanese labor affairs.” Nevertheless, he persuaded Zenro to call upon Sohyo, 
Shin-sanbetsu and the independent unions early in 1959 to form a preparatory 
council for an overall merger. As expected, this attempt got nowhere, though 
the council held several sessions. On January 24, 1960, the “rebel” Right- 
wing Socialists formed the Democratic Socialist party, under the leadership 
of Suehiro Nishio, thus splitting the Socialist forces as well and making the 
Sohyo-Zenro rivalry all the more intense. 

Acting through Zenro, Democratic Socialists are trying to enlarge their 
labor support. In Osaka, Zenro has succeeded in organizing a new “demo- 
cratization” movement in the National Railway Workers Union, an important 
member union in Sohyo. The Ube Kosan Nitrogenous Chemical Workers 
Union, parent union of Sohyo Chairman Kaoru Ohta, has been split between 
Sohyo and Zenro. These Zenro moves, however, should not be overestimated. 
Sohyo’s Ohta has said, “We have 3,500,000 members and if 50,000 or so 
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must go, let them go.” Realistically viewed, this means that while the success 
of the secessionist movement, even on a small scale, has hurt Sohyo, there 
is little likelihood that a landslide will take place in Zenro’s favor in the 
near future, which means that Sohyo will retain its preponderance and 
Japan’s labor movement will remain Leftist in orientation. 

In this connection, the role of the Japanese Teachers Union has attracted 
some well-deserved attention. It represents some 500,000 teachers in Japan’s 
public primary and junior high schools. These teachers are in the main 
employes of local governments and, as such, the law forbids them to strike, 
so that the Japanese Teachers Union is not a labor union in the full sense 
of the word, but it has attracted attention nevertheless because of its leader. 
ship’s Leftist inclinations. 

Many Japanese parents have had misgivings about entrusting their children 
to teachers in some localities for fear that their Leftist influence might get 
through to the youngsters. In September 1959, Director Goiichiro Fujii of 
the Public Safety Investigation Agency testified before a Committee of the 
Japanese Diet that there are 3,000 Communist party members in the 
Japanese Teachers Union. According to the same agency, the total number 
of Japanese Communists was 47,000 in March 1960 out of an estimated 
national population of 93,330,000. These statistics demonstrated that the 
ratio of Communists in the teaching profession, though far from dangerous, 
is relatively high. In view of this, it is significant that the Government, 
which has for two years been trying to reform the educational system, has 
met with opposition from the Japanese Teachers Union. 

Part of this fight has centered on the new textbooks to be used in primary 
schools in 1961. These are published by private firms but must conform 
to standards promulgated by the Ministry of Education on December 12. 
1958, which require publishers to comply with the aims of education as 
defined by the Basic Law on Education and in the teachers’ guide. The books 
are not to favor any political party or religious creed. The type size, paper 
quality and maximum price are all prescribed. 

The trouble, of course, is that the Teachers Union has its own way of 
interpreting the concept of “political neutrality.” On one hand, it has criti- 
cized the Ministry of Education for discouraging descriptions of peasants’ 
uprisings in the feuda! period. On the other hand, it has accused the Ministry 
of militarism for suggesting that reference might be made to Japan’s 
increased international prestige as a result of the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-95 and the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05. 

Likewise, the Japanese Teachers Union has charged that the new program 
of moral education means a revival of the prewar prototype known as 
shushin, and widely regarded as instrumental in inculcating militarist and 
ultra-nationalist ideas in Japanese youth. Meanwhile, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has made it clear that the new program is designed to develop demo- 
cratic values. 

The Liberal Democratic Government of Japan apparently considers the 
nagging of the Japanese Teachers Union in excess of the democratic right 
of criticism. In the last Cabinet of ex-Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi, Edu- 
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cation Minister Takechiyo Matsuda tried to be patient with the JTU, but 
in the present Cabinet of Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda, Minister Masuo 
Araki has decided to take a stronger line. He has made it clear that the 
normal scope of JTU’s activities does not include the right to review text- 
books and raise objections to administrative decisions. He has repeatedly 
refused JTU officers’ demand to see him “for negotiations,” and he has pub- 
licly denounced the JTU for its Leftist tendencies. 

Nevertheless, it is now 15 years since the end of World War II and 13 
years since the organization of the Japanese Teachers Union in 1947. The 
postwar generation educated by these Leftist teachers has now reached college 
age. Some of those young students undoubtedly played a prominent role in 
the June disturbances and their affiliation with Zengakuren is a well-estab- 
lished fact. 

Zengakuren is the largest student organization in Japan with a member- 
ship of about 290,000 students, or half the total number of college students. 
About 2,000 of these are members of the Japanese Communist party. For 
lack of another student organization of the same scope and in view of the 
political leanings of the Japanese Teachers Union, a casual observer might 
conclude that most Japanese students are ultra-Leftist. The fact is, however, 
that the majority of Japanese students do not share the Communist outlook 
of the Zengakuren leadership, which acts more as if it were a group of 
professional revolutionaries than a group of students. 

The ordinary student remains in this Communist-dominated organization 
primarily because of political party apathy and immaturity. Though a con- 
siderable number of students did take part in the June disturbances, it is 
still true that the majority is plainly apathetic and does not take the student 
movement as seriously as an outsider might. Moreover, it would be a mistake 
for observers to assume that the Zengakuren leaders follow the leadership 
of the Japanese Communist party. While there is a Zengakuren faction 
committed to Communist party orthodoxy, the majority has rebelled and 
is now being denounced for its alleged “Trotskyite” deviation. In their radi- 
calism, these “angry young men” do not even recognize the authority of 
Communist orthodoxy. 

In retrospect, the June disturbances thus appear to be not only the logical 
consequence of sustained Leftist propaganda but also of the general com- 
placency of the Japanese Government and of the level-headed majority of 
Japanese people. In some underdeveloped countries, students may be destined 
to assume political leadership, but Japan clearly does not require guidance 
by immature students. On the contrary, the majority of sensible Japanese 
must try to guide the students and other Japanese of good will who are 
under the spel] of Leftist radicalism. 
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omiuri 1S ONE of the “Big Three” Japanese newspapers. Its owner, 

Matsutaro Shoriki, a former Minister of State in the Kishi Cabinet, 
published a long statement on August 24 attacking Time magazine. Time, 
in its June 27 issue, had severely criticized the Japanese press for the role 
it had played during the “anti-Pact” demonstrations of May and June. 

What, in fact, had Time said about the Japanese press? On June 17, lead- 
ing newspapers in Tokyo, including the Big Three, had issued a joint state- 
ment, printed on their front pages, which denounced all violence and 
spoke up in defense of orderly parliamentarianism. Time welcomed the 
statement and agreed that even the most difficult circumstances did not 
justify resort to violent means. Nevertheless, the fact could not be ignored, 
Time added, that the Japanese press was very much responsible for the 
violence which had already taken place and which it was now denouncing. 
Time noted that the Japanese press had consistently attacked Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi, had demanded his immediate resignation and dissolution 
of the Diet, thus consciously and systematically encouraging an atmosphere 
of crisis. The Asahi newspaper was used as an example: Just after the rati- 
fication of the new Security Pact in the Diet, Asahi attacked the move as 
“an act of majority dictatorship” and even suggested that violence might 
be a natural reaction. 

Time also pointed out that, with the sole exception of the Communist 
Akahata, all Japanese papers seem to lack definite principles and significant 
differences in their editorial policies, and that they were all united in attacking 
whatever government happened to be in power. To support its argument, 
Time quoted a leading paper as saying, “We will attack all governments, 
including a socialist one. It is a duty of the press to take a stand against 
government at any time.” 

Ironically enough, Time continued, all papers, including the Big Three 
(Asahi, Mainichi and Yomiuri), are owned and managed by rich conserva- 
tives. Privately, they supported Kishi and his party, but their newspapers 
followed a line which failed to reflect their owners’ opinions. By way of 
explanation, Time concluded that the owners are very much interested in 
making money and are, therefore, mere puppets of popular Japanese journal- 
ism. They have literally handed their papers over to hundreds of young 
“liberal” intellectuals on the various editorial boards. These people, in turn, 
have no opinions of their own, but believe that they should oppose any 
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party in power for the sensational value this invariably has. They not only 
support violence by the opposition, but frequently join the rioters. 

This is harsh criticism which might very well have offended Shoriki. 
Indeed, he declared that it had been insulting in the extreme, and went on 
to explain how he had worked hard to create and develop a free press 
rather than to make money. He proudly described his labors since 1924 
in building a small newspaper into today’s giant Yomiuri, confiding that 
he himself owns only one-third of its capital, with the rest distributed among 
its employes. 

Time had also made some comments on freedom of the press as provided 
for by the Constitution “imposed” by General Douglas MacArthur, con- 
cluding that the Japanese press has taken this freedom as license to oppose 
all authority. Shoriki vehemently attempted to refute this charge, if indeed 
his violent outburst may be called a refutation. He said: 


“It is true that freedom of the press was granted by General Mac- 
Arthur. Yet, at the same time, he freed all Communists from prison 
and encouraged strikes in all newspapers in order to oust their prewar 
staffs. Old staff members of leading newspapers were forced to retire. 
I was an exception. I resisted all pressure to the last—and succeeded 
in settling the strike on my own terms. The next day I was sent to 
Sugamo Prison as a war criminal. | was imprisoned there for one year 
and nine months without any reason. Soon after my arrest the Yomiuri 


newspaper became dominated by Communist elements and fell under 
their control.” 


According to Shoriki, MacArthur was alarmed to see things go that far, 
then ordered the purge of Communists and undertook to suppress strikes. 
Nevertheless, “what he thought he had extirpated remained there unexpected- 
ly, persistently, and shot roots deep into the soil. Even today, after peace 
and independence have been restored, Red influence persists in every sphere 
of our national life. I should like to emphasize that we Japanese have been 
trying hard to build up healthy journalism, encourage democratic develop- 
ment and to extend freedom of speech.” 

It is not Time alone which holds the Japanese press responsible in this 
matter. Other voices have called the responsibility of the press into question, 
but before referring to them, let us see how the newspapers behaved in those 
months. 

All of them abruptly launched an anti-Kishi campaign just after May 20, 
as if in response to a pre-arranged signal. This campaign rapidly brought 
about a critical situation and created an atmosphere which, if not condoning 
violence, at least was tolerant of unlawful and violent actions. 

Shoriki touches on this point in his protest and explains why his paper 
participated in the campaign. He accuses the Government and the Liberal 
Democratic party of approving the new Security Pact immediately after 
having voted a 50-day extension of the Diet session specifically for more 
time to debate the Pact. In his words, “Yomiuri had stood for revision of 
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the Security Pact for years. Nevertheless, we could not help but campaign 
for the overthrow of the Kishi regime. We believed it was the duty of the 
press to safeguard Japanese parliamentarianism against the undemocratic 
attitude of the Kishi Cabinet.” 

On closer examination, however, the most important and decisive aspect 
of the dramatic scene from midnight May 19 to early morning of May 20 
was the fact that the Socialist representatives impeded parliamentary pro- 
cedures by resorting to violence and the use of barricades so that Speaker 
Ichiro Kiyose was compelled to call the police to the Diet to end Socialist 
obstruction. Order in the Diet must be preserved and the Speaker is en- 
trusted with this job. Who, therefore, is more responsible for bringing on 
a crisis in parliament, the Liberal Democrats, who hurried the vote, or 
the Socialists who obstructed the vote by violence? The answer seems simple 
and clear. The facts notwithstanding, the whole press hastened to accuse 
the Liberal Democrats while paying little attention to the Socialists’ violent 
tactics. With editorials featuring headlines such as “Dirty Diet Ignores Demo- 
cratic Procedures,” “Undemocratic Action of the Government and Its Party,” 
and “Prime Minister Kishi Must Bear All Responsibility.” they blasted the 
Government and the Liberal Democrats day after day. Speaker Kiyose was 
compelled to seek refuge in his office for six hours. He appealed to Socialist 
representatives more than 30 times by loudspeaker from his office. Unheeded, 
he was finally forced to call the police. The newspapers also failed to mention 
the Speaker’s futile efforts to restore order. Instead, they reported: “Fierce 
Police Storm Socialist Representatives,” “The police destroyed barricades 
amid wild cries corresponding to the screams of crazy Liberal Democratic rep- 
resentatives.” As a result, what reader could doubt that police violence had 
victimized the Socialists? That can hardly be called sober, fair reporting. 

In point of fact, the police did not storm the Socialists; they moved on the 
Diet building with a great deal of tact. Kashiwa, a Socialist representative 
who was injured, remarked later that “the policemen apparently refrained 
as far as possible from resorting to drastic methods. Their attitude was gentle- 
manly. I was not injured by the police. In the shoving and pushing, a 
sore on my leg was opened.” There were few casualties on the Socialist side 
while 41 policemen were injured, mostly the result of kicking. Speaker Kiyose 
seriously bruised his left leg, which was temporarily paralyzed. He was 
hospitalized for a month and will need three years to recover completely. 
Little of this was reported in the newspapers and no paper condemned the 
use of violence at the time. 

The manner in which Asahi handled the whole affair was significant. In 
its May 20 evening edition, it printed comments by Tanzan Ishibashi and 
Kenzo Matsumura, opposition leaders, criticizing Kishi and his “main cur- 
rent” faction. In its morning edition of the next day, Asahi printed an ex- 
panded editorial entitled: “We Demand Kishi’s Resignation and a General 
Election,” which appeared at the top of the front page, though editorials 
are usually in the corner of the second page. On the second page, much space 
was given to the opposition party’s and Sohyo’s demands for Kishi’s resig- 
nation. In the May 21 evening edition, Sugano, a Minister in the Kishi 
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Cabinet in charge of the Economic Planning Board, was “quoted” as 
saying: “There is no way of saving the political situation except by Kishi’s 
resignation.” Sugano has personally told me that this was a fabrication and 
he said nothing of the kind. Asahi was simply dead set on creating an 
anti-Kishi atmosphere and apparently had no scruples in resorting to a 
fabrication. 

The situation was aggravated when all the other newspapers followed 
Asahi’s lead. Abruptly, a mood was created suggesting that Kishi bear all 
responsibility for the political uproar and any means were approved to bring 
down his regime. 

Nobutane Kiuchi, an economic critic, published a long article in the 
May 31 Yomiuri, entitled “Saving the Situation and the Role of the Press.” 
In it, Kiuchi asked all the newspapers why they had not reported and probed 
the earlier violence by Socialists. He expressed dissatisfaction with a press 
which isolated the last scene from the whole drama and emphasized its 
unpleasant aspects. “Such an attitude on the part of the press,” he said, 
“is mainly responsible for the present political disorder.” 

He was right. The press picked out minor details and treated them 
emotionally and sensationally, and the essentials were lost in the process. 
Kiuchi’s criticism went deeper than Time magazine’s, and if Shoriki were 
to claim that it was fair of Yomiuri to run the article, it would have to 
be added that this article was treated as a personal opinion having nothing 
to do with the tone and color of the rest of the newspaper or the rest of the 
press. 

Hokkaido-Shimbun did not participate in the June 17 joint statement which 
denounced violence as an enemy of democratic parliamentarianism. The 
reason given by its chief editor was: “The whole press was encouraging anti- 
Pact demonstrations and strikes, Then, abruptly, after the bloody incident 
around the Diet building on June 15, they changed their tune. Now they 
are reprimanding the opposition parties as well as the Government for 
their extremities. We commit many mistakes. But we can only feel revulsion 
against those gentlemen who forget their own faults and preach to other 
people as if they were self-righteous sages.” Hokkaido-Shimbun is often 
charged with a Leftist bias, and though there may be something to this ac- 
cusation, this statement remains an honest self-criticism of the Japanese 
press as a whole. 


DITORIALS GENERALLY represent a newspaper’s position and are written 
by veteran editors who have been journalists for many years. Often 
these editors are set in their ways and their outlooks are broadly similar; 
frequently they display a kind of negative impartiality by adopting the 
attitude that “the Government is bad, but the opposition is no good either.” 
All too often, they fail to note essentials and tend to magnify sensational de- 
tails, but on the whole, when violence does occur, editorial writers are pre- 
pared to speak out against it. 
This is not true of those who write news stories. News stories usually are 
edited, trimmed, altered and abridged. In traveling from one department 
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of a newspaper to another, the original story is often changed by injection 
of personal opinion. Thus, objective reporting, one of the most precious 
principles in journalism, is apt to be lost. Worse still, the final product is 
presented to the reader in the guise of objective reporting. Since readers 
are more interested in news reports than editorials, those involved in process. 
ing news stories can easily misguide the public if they choose to do s0, 
And that is precisely what happened during May and June. 

On June 4 and 22, the National Railway Workers Union staged nation- 
wide strikes against Premier Kishi and the new Security Pact, in each case 
in the early morning and of short duration. Properly speaking, state rail- 
way workers are not permitted to strike under the Public Corporation and 
National Enterprises Labor Relations Law. The press took no note of the 
strikes’ illegal nature, but did report that the strike was conducted in an 
orderly manner and that passengers did not complain because they supported 
the strikers’ slogan of “Down With Kishi.” In this way, the press gave the 
impression that, because of Kishi’s wickedness, the majority of the nation 
had even come to approve the railway workers’ illegal actions. Ryuichi Kaji, 
a former staff editor of Asahi, speaking on television on June 17, referred 
to the bloody riot in the Diet compound on June 15 and stated that the news 
reports supporting the June 4 strike actually invited the violence around 
the Diet. 

Asahi’s headlines show how exaggerated and biased its reporting the 
anti-Kishi demonstrations was. “Campaign Demanding Kishi’s Resignation 
and Dissolution of the Diet is Gaining Momentum—National Council 
Against the Security Treaty Will Mobilize 150,000 People Around the Diet 
suilding” (May 24); “Citizens Joined Demonstrators, Whose Enthusiasm 
Infected the People on the Street” (May 27); “Babies Join the Demonstra- 
tion” (May 30). The National Council Against the Security Treaty claimed 
that 150,000 to 170,000 people were mobilized in the May 27 demonstration. 
The Tokyo metropolitan police, however, estimated the number at no more 
than 60,000, on the basis of careful calculations made on the spot. Yet, all 
the newspapers carried the Council’s claim, but none reported the police 
authorities’ estimate. This happened each time a demonstration or strike 
took place. 

After the incident involving U.S. White House Press Secretary James 
Hagerty on June 10, the situation improved somewhat. On the eve of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s projected visit a political truce between the opposing 
parties seemed to be in sight. But all hope disappeared once again, when, 
on the night of June 15, rioting students forced their way into the Diet 
compound and, in the ensuing furious clash with police, a girl university 
student was trampled to death. Only the day before, Sohyo leaders had 
decided not to station demonstrators on the air-field and along the road 
to the city center on June 19, the date President Eisenhower was sched- 
uled to arrive in Japan. Nevertheless, the National Council Against the 
Security Treaty undertook a demonstration on June 15 because it probably 
saw this as the dissident students’ last chance to disrupt a situation which 
was already showing signs of improvement. They definitely planned a 
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desperate onslaught and succeeded in creating an incident which led directly 
to cancellation of Eisenhower’s visit. Students were equipped with bolts. 
nuts, ropes, stones and even organized into storm-troop contingents. The gate 
and fence of the Diet compound were pulled down, and a score of trucks 
serving as an improvised barricade was destroyed and burned. 

Yet, the next morning the newspapers carried headlines such as: “Who 
is Responsible for the Confused Fighting ?—Provocative Counter-Attack by 
Police,” “Police Assault Fallen Students,” “Police Handcuff Injured Stu- 
dents,” “Police Suspected of Abuses” (in Mainichi), “Police Attack Re- 
treating Students” (in Asahi), “Police Cudgels Rain on Rioting Students.” 
“A National Victim—Professor Kamba Mourns His Dead Daughter” (in 
Yomiuri). The articles below the headlines were scarcely different in tone. 
Policemen were depicted as demons assaulting innocent students, obviously 
to arouse public indignation against police. Yomiuri described the death 
scene of the girl student as follows: 


“Miss Kamba was killed when the furious fighting began. A tiny 
student in white blouse and blue slacks, she was rushing into the com- 
pound with other students, when she was felled by the bloody blow 
of a police cudgel. Other students fell over her one after another. There 
was no chance of saving her.” 


This is an absolute fabrication. A medical examination showed that there 
were no “bloody” bruises on her body, nor indeed any scratches. Never- 
theless, the press reports read as if she had been bludgeoned to death by 
police riot sticks. 

No doubt the owners and managers of the Japanese press, including 
Shoriki, are gentlemen of conservative views who understand the public 
nature of the press. And they are not only interested in making money 
while leaving their newspapers to be run by young Leftist-minded editors. 
But it is abundantly clear that the editors frequently do not share the 
ideas and opinions of owners and managers. There is, in fact, no effective 
management control over the personnel of the newspapers concerned. 

In this connection, attention should be directed to the trade union or- 
ganized by editors in active service and to the Japanese Congress of Journal- 
ists (JCJ). These two organizations have played a very important and 
active role in the anti-Pact campaign—from within the mass communication 
media—and they are primarily responsible for the one-sidedness and bias 
for which the press is being criticized. The union, which is called the Na- 
tional Federation of Newspaper Employes (Shimbun Roren) has a 34,000 
membership, comprising almost all organized labor in the leading news- 
papers, and is affiliated with Sohyo. About 180 Communists are active in 
the Federation, which belongs to the most radical wing in Sohyo, and their 
influence is obviously reflected in selecting, editing and reporting the news. 

The JCJ was organized in February 1955 on the initiative of the Com- 
munist International Organization of Journalists (IOJ) which has its head- 
quarters in Prague, Czechoslovakia. JCJ has 22 chapters in various Japanese 
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newspapers and magazines. The Asahi chapter has 242 members, Yomiuri 
49, Mainichi 73, Akahata (Red Flag) 21, and Chuo Koron 30. In addition, 
there are about 150 independent members, consisting of Leftist professors, 
commentators, writers, actors, artists and so forth. In short, JCJ comprises 
the Left elite in journalism, radio and television. 

At its annual convention in June 1959, JCJ adopted a resolution denouncing 
the new Security Pact. The resolution reads, in part, as follows: “The new 
Pact opens the road to militarization of Japan and increases the danger of 
war in the Far East. In order to oppose the Pact we shall do our best, 
through the work of each member, to tell the nation what the Government 
intends to accomplish in this Pact.” 

When the leading newspapers’ joint declaration denouncing violence ap- 
peared on June 17, executive members of JCJ lost no time in calling on 
each newspaper management to protest against the declaration. The National 
Federation followed suit and issued a statement to the same effect. Clearly 
they believed in justifying the violence employed by the Japanese Socialist 
party in the Diet, and in the demonstrations and strikes which took place in 
May and June. Unfortunately, they are also in a position to carry their bias 
and lack of responsibility to the Japanese public at large. 
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Reprints of this pamphlet may be purchased from 
The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y, 


Single copy 


100 copies 
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